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A SERMON TO YOUNG PERSONS. 


‘As we have no biographical article 
for this month’s Maguzine, 
we have been induced to supply its 
place by the following quaint but 
rich: production of the old school. 
The si y neat MS. which bears 
dlithe marks of being genuine, has 
been attributed on traditionary in- 
formation to Dr. Bates; but this 
jposifion. is disproved by the 
date affixed in the original hand- 
We have every reason to 
that it was written by one 

ofthe Puritanical divines. 
YEAR'S GIFT-FOR YOUNG 

INS, ON’ JAN. 1, 1703. 
d spoken is like apples of 
= tures of silver.””— J 
Taeaz is not a day or an hour, 
notia:week or a month, much less 
ayear that passes over our heads, 
but what does most loudly call for 
out deepest gratitude and thank- 
folnéss, apd rnost strictly chal- 
us)to be seriously engaged 
wi fand heaven. 

Who is it that we ought to de- 
yote and dedicate ourselves unto, 
 angeabaen we live and 
from whom we 
indir beings, andby whom they 
unto this very day ? 
‘therefore is it that I have 
Given: you all an invitation to meet 
me-here, that I might have your 
hearta j with mine, in a 
Most sinc engagement with 
God, about the affairs of an eter- 
ual. state and world. Called you 
hs to deal seriously with 
your-own a8 you are in the 
ofthat. God: that knows 
ey “oor you are a con- 
> to:begin ‘en= 
Mac. No. 67. 
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suing year with God; to acknow- 
ledge him in all your ways, to ad- 
mire him in all your concerns ;. to 
acknowledge him in praising for 
the mercies of the one, and pray- 
ing for the mercies of the other:; 
acknowledge him in lamenting the 
sins of the last year, and in watch- 
ing against them for thé year to 
come. That I may, by the bles- 
sing of heaven, be instrumental in 
assisting and directing you herein, 
1 must, according to my promise, 
present you all, and particularly 
you that are young, with a new- 
year's gift; and such an one, in- 
deed; it is, as may, I hope, be of 
eternal advantage, if duely im- 
proved. A gift, indeed, it isnot 
for your bodies, but for your souls; 
not to please your fancies, bit to 
gain your hearts; not for time, 
but for eternity; not for this 
world, but for the world to come: 

Do you inquire of mé whence I 
had it? you wil soon find "tis 
taken out of that rare treasure of 
wisdom and knowledge; the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon; a choice jewel, 
indeed, it is, pick’d out of that 
spiritual cabinet of gra¢e and ex- 
perience, invented, found out for 
us, communicated to us by the 
wisest of men. 

Do you again inquire of me 
what it is? in general yea have it 
presented to: you in the words of 
my text. A word fitly | spoken, 
a word in season; or apples of 
gold set in pictures of. silver; 
which was a thing very. usual 
among the gentry in those days’; 
viz. to have golden apples wrought 
in silver net-work, Phhich 
img, wry gratefultothe fancy, very 
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entertaining to’ the eye,-and one 
of the rarest curiosities of the age, 
the wise man thought he could not 
compare so valuable a gift, as a 
word in season, so fitly to any thing 
else as this. Thus then you see 
in general your new-year's gift; 
tis apples of gold set in pictures 
of silver. 

Do you further inquire of me, 
how many of these golden apples, 
how many silver pictures you are 
to have? 

How many, alass, how many? 
O, that you were but ready to 
receive as many as I am able to 
give, even as many as I could find 
scattered up and down in the whole 
word of God. But designing this 
day more particularly to deal with 
al the young ones here, I must 

accordingly endeavour to observe 
such a method, to address myself 
in such a manner, as may best suit 
the temper of those I am speaking 
to. Young persons I know are 
for things short and sweet; few, 
and very good ; their minds don’t 
love to dwell long upon a thing, 
and their fickle memories won't 
retain much at atime. Because, 
therefore, I wil not overload your 
heads, or give you more than you 
can conveniently carry away, I 
shall confine myself at present to 
allow but five of a sort. : 
°. Five apples of gold, and fiv 
pictures of silver. : 

And because I would deliver 
myself as clearly and distinctly as 
possible, I shall, 

I. Consider the five apples of 
gold; and, 

II. Consider the five: pictures of 
silver, distinctly and by themsélves. 

HE. Consider them allconjuncetly, 
as set in one another. 

IV. I shall close all in a’ most 
serious applicatory manner, con- 
cerning your kind acceptance, and 
due improvement of what I shall 

‘ pe you withal. 


To: consider the apples of 
‘gold, which 1 shall’ present you 
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withal, distinctly ‘and’ b 
selves; which, i think. a 
say, in general are so curious and 
entertaining, so pleasant and ‘pro. 
fitable, as may be of no small bene. 
fit and advantage if duely im. 
proved. Was the eating of the 
forbidden fruit the cause of 
much misery to the sons of men? 
and may I not hope the eating of 
this commanded fruit, the recei¢. 
ing of these golden apples, may 
be the occasion of as much happi 
ness to many, if not all your 
Was the former of these an‘oces. 
sion of infecting the whole race of 
mankind with such a dangetdws 
disease ; and shall I not hope the 
latter may be some way instri- 
mental, by the blessing of God; it 
pointing out a —_ remedy? 
And, O, that I could but find j 
all as ready to receive the 


our first parents were to eat the 


other. As ready to embrace that 
which you wil find commanded 
and recommended by God, as they 


‘were to taste of that which was 


positively forbidden by him." 
order to this, I shall proceed mitt 
particularly to consider, what thee 
apples are, and what the exch 
lencys of them. - 

1. The first apple of gold I shall 
present you withal, is an early 1. 
membrance of God your Creatour; 
a lookitig towards.God and heaven 
betimes in the days of your youth. 
O, how pleasant and deli 
is this! what a blessed; what an 
heavenly sight is it to see young 
persons, emigent for religion, look- 
ing like “old prt oe Chris 
tians; serving God in their tender 
years ; beginning @s' it were ther 
very lives with God, anid no sooner 
entring into the a but"ear- 
nestly engagi blessing 
heaven in all that they era | 
or do. This. is what. I amare 
never a soul had cause’ to 
of, what: many antient Chui 
now upon earth, as well as’ 
eminent saints in heaveny B® 
abundant cause to be thank ie 

we 000 ie 
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‘Tis what some, I am sure, (O that 
[could say many) parents at this 
day have cause torejoyce at ; what 
God himself is wonderfully de- 
i in, and well pleased with ; 

what he does, with the great- 
est earnestness, recommend to all 
young persons, as a matter of the 
concern and moment to 

Eccles, xii. 1.—‘‘ Remem- 

ber thy. Creatour in the days of 
thy youth,” &c. Whatever thou 
dost, be sure forget not thy God ; 
whatever thou thinkest upon, what- 
ever thou mayst impress upon thy 
ind, whatever thou layest up in 
memory, thou that art young, 

et me beg of thee as for thy soul, 
ter God ebove nll.” And 
¢ thy encouragement, consider 
romise annexed to it. Prov. 
‘1j.—“ They that seek me 
says God) shall find me.” 

are young, do but call 
my name, seek my face 

_ betimes, and you shall 

ly find me—me.to be your 

e your merciful and gratious 

me to-bestow my grace upon 

, and bring you to my 

“git. The second apple of gold I 
present you withal, is aserious 
spirit, a mind truly serious, and in 
_ easnest with reference to God and 
your souls. This must needs be 
welleome to a truly serious 
t,,and very seasonable to one 


lageous than such a golden 
apple as this... Young persons I 
Fare too apt to be vain and 
too prone to embrace and 


entertain _& frothy jesting spirit, 


and tis, indeed, rare to see them 
ly. serious, and in earnest in the 
of God and heaven. And 
enee-is it, that they mind God 
re, and serve him no better 

ey. do.. I myself am young, 
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and you that I am more especially 
speaking to, are young. Oh! that 
there were but a serious spirit 
living and reigning in all our 
hearts. O my soul! what mean- 
est thou, O my vain and frothy 
soul! Is not God serious in calling 
upon thee, serious in entreating 
and waiting upon thee, and wilt 
not thou be serious? Was not 
Christ serious in dying for thee? 
Is he not now serious in pleading 
with God forthee? And wilt not 
thou be serious? Is not theblessed 
spirit serious in striving with thee? 
Are not ministers serious in preach- 
ing untothee? And wilt not thou 
be serious? Are not death and 
judgment, heaven and hell, serious 
things? Is not eternity itself a 
serious thing, and wilt not thou 
be serious? Begone thou careless, 
trifling soul, begone thou vain and 
jesting spirit. Come, O my God, 
come with thy grace, come with 
thy spirit to make me serious, thy 
spirit to keep me serious, then and 
not til then shall I be so. 

8. The. third apple of gold I 
shall present you withal, is an 
humble heart—an _ heart entirely 
set, against any thing. of. pride; 
truly vile and unworthy, humble 
and lowly in its own eyes. This 
is a-very rare jewel indeed: for all, 
but more especially those that are 
young. O, that I could but see 
you all adorned with a locket of 
such jewels about the neck ! Who, 
alass! who can paint out to us the 
glorious excellencies? Who car 
describe unto the full, the pleasant 
taste, the sweet and curious relish 
of such a golden apple as this? 
’Tis this that makes men so much 
like saints, so much like angels 
and glorified spirits above, so much 
like Jesus here upon earth, whose 
constant practiee and doctrin was 
humility, humility of heart. ’Tis 
this that puts such a difference 
-between a child of God, anda 
child of the devil here; a Ti 
heaven and a life of hell . 
Tis ge that. is so pleasing unto 

3M2 
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God, such a sweet smelling savour 
in the nostrils of the Almighty : 
"tis this that is such a credit to 
religion, and adorns the doetrin 
of godliness which we profess. 
This that is so profitable and ad- 
vantageous to ourselves, and gives 
such undoubted evidence of our 
being exalted, and crowned with a 
crown of life and happiness. Matt. 
Xxiii. 12. “ He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted ;” viz. in 
the love and favour of God here, 
and with saints and angels here- 
after. James iv.6.—‘ He giveth 
— ace unto the humble ; yea, abun- 
measure of grace in this world, 
and abundant degrees of glory in 
the world to come. O, my God, 
is humility of heart so pleasing 
unto thee, then wil I take encou- 
ragement to plead with thee, and 
send up the serious breathings of 
my soul, crying out day and night, 
“ ever more give me of thy heart 
humbling grace. 
4. The fourth apple of gold I 
shall present you withal, is an 


heavenly mind—a mind truly set 
for, daily conversing with God 


and heaven. O, that I could but 
see such a mind as this in every 

ling person here. How should 

rejoyce, how readily should I 
send up my eccho’s of praise unto 
my God above. How pleasant a 
sight would it be to my soul, to 
see young ones running after hea- 
ven, and heavenly things. No 
sooner come into this world, but 
begun to be weaned from it. 
Wholly out of love with it, having 
an holy prejudice and antipathy 
against all the vanities of it. 
Having their thoughts entirely 
set upon heaven. ‘Their minds, 
their: hearts, their souls, their all 
conversing with heaven. Their 
delight in heaven, their desirés 
after heaven, their longing, thirst- 
ing, panting, breathing for God 
in heaven. “Having their conver- 


= in: heaven.” Phil. iii: 20: 
ir Constant stated communion 
and correspondence with heaven, 
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and all the glorified spirits there, 
O, my God, I am young indeed, 
but lately come into this 
having seen but little of it, but yet 
eno’, alass! eno’ to be sick of it, 
eno’ to make me desire a better 
than I am now in. Come, O my 
blessed. Father, come with thy 
soul raising grace: come, O my 
dul and drowsy soul: come, 0 
my dead and carnal heart, awake, 
rouse up thyself from these clogs 
of earth and clay ; take a walk 
now and then in the new Jerusa: 
lem above ; take a view of all that 
immortal life and glory there ; lay 
up thy treasure in heaven; secure 
thine intrest in it, thy right and 
title to it ; dayly and delightfully 
converse with it, dayly and dili. 
gently prepare for it. 
5. The fifth and last apple 

gold I shal present you withal, 
a praying soul—a soul serio 
on —_— breathing after 
If I were to speak from my own 
experience, in concurrence with 
the word of God, and testimony of 
his Spirit, I must be obligedité 
give a very high character 
a golden apple as this, for in 
terms, I must say I know it 
good, I think I may say I h 
had a taste of it, wad: never found 
any grace of the Spirit have a more 
comfortable relish than this. As 
for them that know what it is, they 
wil, [ am sure, necessarily agree 
with me,. that it must needs ‘be 
very pleasant and delightsome'in 
all, particularly the younger sort, 
Thativisa very soul-comforting, 4 
very heart-rejoycing sight, to see 
young persons often going’ to the 
throne of grace, bending theit 
tender knees to the footstool of 
mercy, retiring by themselves, 
pouring out their very souls ia 
prayer, and crying out, * Grace, 
grace, mercy, mercy, free grace 
and mercy, to find them praying 
allways with all prayer and sup- 
plication in the spirit.” Ephes 
vi. 18. Embracing — nt 
tunity they can get for 
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tohear them set up that holy reso- 
lution with the blessed Psalmist, 
Pulm lv. 17.—“‘ Evening and 
toming, and at noon, wil I cry 
dloud ;” to see them beginning 
and ending every day, every week, 
every year, every particular affair 
of their life with prayer ; taking a 
turn every morning and evening 
toward heaven’s gate, entring into 
the closet of their hearts, shutting 
the door cf their souls, keeping 
out all the vanities of the world, 
“Praying to their Father in se- 
cret.” Matt vi. 6. With since- 
tity and seriousness, with humility 
and meekness, with boldness and 
constancy, with importunity and 
-tamestness, storming heaven by 
their prayers, resolving with holy 
Jacob, not to let God go, til they 
dereget a blessing. 
1. The first picture of silver 
Which I'shall present you withal, 
| the picture of God, of all his 
ious attributes and divine per- 
fectic This, I confess, is what 
tahot be drawn to the life, even 
fangels and saints above, much 
‘such a pen as mine, there- 
‘all that you are to expect, 
must be only some dark glimmer- 
ings, some faint resemblances of 
tach a glorious image, and no 
more; but yet, I hope, so much 
a Is netessary to answer the ends 
Tbring'it for. Lift up your eyes 
thenjdon’t you see at the very 
‘fit glance all those heart-ravish- 
attributes of the Almighty 
od. ©! how amasing and as- 
ing! how beautiful and 
@mely! how pleasant and de- 
ate they ! how do they 
ine and glitter! how do they 
dutzle the eyes of my mind to 
hold Sateen: or look towards 
~Oh! the incomprehensible 
Wisdom which I see, ‘iiss is able 
Wdirect ‘me in all my ways. O! 
the infinite and unlimited power 
Which’ I behold; that is able to 
me in’ all my concerns. 
the inimitable holiness which 
tive} that is able to sanctify 
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my heart. O! the God-becoming 
justice which I discern, that is able 
to pardon all my sins for the sake 
of Christ, that satisfied for them. 
Oh! the amasing, the soul-ravishing 
goodness whith I see, that is suffi- 
cient for my thirsty needy soul. ‘Oh! 
the comforting, the heart-reviving 
truth that I perceive, which wil 
fulfill all the promises of grace to 
me. Oh! how can I forbear ad- 
miring and adoring. Stop, O my 
soul, how shall I- contain my- 
self? the sight, alass! the glorious 
sight is too great, too glorious 
for one that is but dwelling in 
houses of clay as I am. Feed 
upon it, O ye glorified spirits 
above ; methinks it is too noble for 
me. 

2. The second picture of silver 
which I shall present. you withal, 
is the picture of religion—the pic- 
ture of the work and service—the 
ways of God and-heaven. This 


‘is a silver picture indeed, very 


fine and curious, if we must take 
the judgment of the wisest men, 
while guided and directed by the 
Spirit of God. Prov. iii. 17.— 
* All the ways of. wisdom are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are paths of peace.” «And it 
is what all of us shall readily find, 
if we do but take a ful view of this 
which now lies before us. Lift 
up your eyes then, and your hearts 
too, you that are young, and dili- 
gently attend to what i am now 
about to present you withal. 

In this picture of religion, look, 
don’t you see God the author of it 
—God the object of it—and God 
the ultimate end of it? O! blessed 
author — blessed object — blessed 
end indeed! Look a little farther, 
don’t you see all the commands of 
heaven written down there, which 
are so pleasant and ‘profitable? 
Look, don’t you see his’ blessed 
yoke which is so easy, his_hea- 
venly burthen so light and com. 
fortable? Matt, xi. 30; * ; 
don’t you see his blessed’ work, 
which is so honourable? Psalm 
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exis 3. His glorious service which 
is. perfect freedom, and all the 
glorious promises of the gospel 
annexed thereunto? 

Lift up thine eyes, look a little 
further inward, dost thou not see 
the blessed school of Christ, and 
all the heavenly lessons taught 
there? Look, dost not thou see 
who is thy Master, Christ himself ; 
who thy fellow scholars, all the 
saints and children of God, some 
whereof have already taken their 
degrees, and are now gone to 
heaven, while the rest are all 
hast’ning thither? What, O man, 
what are thy thoughts, what is the 
judgment of thy soul, concerning 
such a picture as this? I wil not 
give a character of it myself, I 
leave it to thy own conscience to 
determine ; judge for thyself, whe- 
ther it be not a picture worth thy 
taking notice of, thy serious me- 
ditations upon, and diligent im- 
provements in. 

3. The third picture of silver 
which. I shall present you withal, 
is the picture of ourselves, and our 
own unworthiness—the picture of 
all the parts, powers, and faculties 
of our bodies and souls. - This, I 
confess, considered in itself, is far 
from bearing the name of a silver 
picture. Yet at the same time, a 
clear sight and sense of this may 
be of as much use and advantage, 
in the end, as any other picture 
whatsoever. Look then here, and 
you wil see eno’ to be amased and 
confounded at it. Look, don’t 

ou see at first view, a’ whole 
body of sin and death? - Romans 


vil. 24, A corrupt depraved na- 
ture that is made up of enmity, 
averseness against God, and all 


that is ? Attend, don’t you 
see all faculties of your souls 
clothed with sin and iniquity? 
Look, don’t you perceive at the 
first entrance, a dark reprobate 
_mind, a wicked sinful soul? Rom. 
2°28. . Carry your eyes a little 
further inward, don’t" you see in 
the middle, a.proud, hard, and 
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treacherous heart, : as - the: spri 
and center of all, from wheres al 
the rest proceeds? Matt, xv. 10, 
Look on the one hand, don’t you 
see a stubborn obstinate will? 
look on the other hand, don’t you 
see a blind stupified conscience, 
seared as with an hot-iron? 1 Tim, 
iv. 2. ‘Look strait before you, 
don’t you see a mighty swarm 
of lusts and corruptions, an inna. 
merable army of wicked thoughts, 
wicked words, wicked actions, 
wicked passions, wicked desires 
and imaginations? O! doleful, 0! 
black and dismal picture indeed! 
But, O happy, happy, thrice happy 
they, that have a clear sight of it, 
an humble sorrow for it, anda 
serious desire to fly out of them. 
selves, and seek after the Great 
Phisitian, for sucha dangerous, 
such a desperate disease. - 

4. The fourth picture of silver 
which I shall present you withal, 
is the picture of heayen—the pic. 
ture of all that upper world of 
eternal life and glory, And here 
I cannot but readily joyn in with 
the Apostle, and apply those words 
in 1 Cor. ii. 9. to our present case 
here. “.Eye bath not seen, nor 
ear heard, nor hath it entred into 
the heart of man to conceive what 
are the things which God. hath 
prepared above, for them that love 
him here.” We are but on thisside 
the veil, and therefore must expect 
to see but in part, and know but 
in part, And yet, though we see 
but in part, yet, O how muchdo 
we see! what a blessed ect! 
what a glorious, what an 
sight, have we before our eyes! 
Look, don’t you sée the glorious 
palace, the’ heavenly Canaan, the 
new Jerusalem, the splendid court 
of the King of heaven? | Look 
little further, don’t you see the 
Great God himself, ‘the mighty 
King of kings crowned with 
crown of life and immortality, 
seated on his throne of glory there? 
Look, don’t you see the blessed 
Jesus and-Son of God, the bleseed 
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0! what an heavenly choir! what 
an infinite multitude! what a 
army do I: see by these 
my eyes of faith! Look, don’t 
see them all seated on the 
throne round about their 
Father's glory? Oh! blessed 
sweet company indeed! Look, 
don’t you see what they are em- 
about; mind a little longer, 
't you see them sending up 
their united voices of praise, cry- 
ing out, “ Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 
to Him that sits upon the throne ?” 
Look, don’t you see how long all 
x last ; what a mighty con- 
it has, even to eternity ! 
Look in forward, as far as you wil, 
see ‘tis infinite, and never wil 
be able to discover an end! O! 
What'do I here on earth! Pardon 
ee) Lord, for I am even impatient 
to this blessed place. 
& The fifth picture of silver 
which’ I shall present you withal, 
is the picture of the throne of 
.” Now, Sirs; prepare your- 
Shes summon dill the seneds and 
faculties of your souls together, 
for I am now about to give you a 
view -of that which exceeds all 
you have seen before. Were 
the former objects never so 
delightsome and entertaining, here 
is that which is more curious and 
picture indeed ! ‘ 

‘Lift up. your eyes, don’t you see 
the’ gates of the city of refuge ? 
Teok-a little farther inward, don’t 

see the mercies seat, and the 
God placed there? Behold 

his arms, wide ‘open to receive and 
embrace undone souls! Hark! 
don't you hear; look, don’t you 
tee'that blessed voice coming out 
his mouth; saying, as Matt. xi.28. 
“Come unto me all ye that labour 
aidareheavy laden, and |] wil give 
avin, Turn about your eyes, 
‘you see the blessed .Jesus at 
it hand of God, pleading 

*tyou 







sit ?: Look, 
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and Holy Ghost, the blessed 
martyrs, and fathers of the church? 
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see the innumerable hosts of angels 
round about the throne, waiting 
for their command to go forth and 
minister unto them that are the 
heirs of salvation? Heb. v. 24. 
O, blessed and glorious, O, de- 
lightsome and heavenly prospect ! 
O, crowning picture indeed, which 
points out the way whereby we 
may come to the sure possession 
and enjoyment of all that we have 
seen before. Do you begin to long 
for all the other pictures? do you 
wish to have them your own? get 
but this one, and you have all. 
Did you before see the picture of 
God and his attributes? look here, 
and you will find how you may 
obtain it, and make it your‘own. 

Did you see the picture of reli- 
gion, with all the parts and excel- 
lencies thereof? Look here, and 
you wil find how you may come to 
the full enjoyment of them. Did 
you see before the picture of your- 
selves, and your sins? Look here, 
you wil find how to be delivered 
from them, and set at liberty. Did 
you see, but now, the picture of 
heaven, and so many glorious en- 
tertainments, so much blessed eom- 
pany there? Look here, and you 
wil see the God of mercy, with his 
finger, pointing out the way to 
obtain it. Oh! blessed, blessed, 
charming picture indeed! What 
shall I call it, a picture of silver, 
nay, but a picture of gold.- Shall 
I call it a picture of gold? nay; 
but a picture of jewels and dia- 
monds. What shall I call it? 
Alass! I know not—a picture of 
diamonds! nay, but a picture of 
things richer than I can compre- 
hend. O, my God, though I ean- 
not comprehend it to the full, yet, 
blessed be thy name, I know 
enough to admire it—enough to 
delight myself in it—and enough 
to pant and breathe after it.” 

Thus have I now given a short 
account of the materials of the pre- 
sent which I have made unto you, 
viz. five apples of gold; and five 
pictures of silver. . I have consi- 
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dered them all distinctly and by 
themselves, that I might give you 
all the more clear and distinct ac- 


count of the nature, excellency, 
and usefulness of them. That 
which remains in the next place is 
to give you, according to my pro- 
mise, a short account of them as 
considered conjunctly, and cu- 
riously wrought one within ano- 
ther, which wil indeed be the 
finishing work of my new-year’s 
gift that I have prepared for you: 
viz. apples of gold set in pictures 
of silver. 


III. To consider the five apples 
as set in the five pictures of silver. 
And now, Sirs, now prepare your 
hearts for the receiving such a 
glorious, such a ravishing, such an 
entertaining object, as you wil find 
this to be. For if these golden 
apples, these silver pictures, are so 
glorious when considered apart, and 
by themselves, what they wil be if 
joyned together, when they shall 
unanimously tend to advance each 
other’s beauty and splendour. But 
to proceed more particularly : 

1. The first apple of gold which 
I did present you withal, was an 
early remembrance of God your 
Oreatour ; and the first picture of 
silver, was the picture of God and 
his attributes: now let us but set 
these together, and see what a 
blessed sight they make. An 
early remembrance of God set in 


the pieture of God and his attri- be 


butes, i. e, a young person remem- 
bring God, thinking upon God, 
and at the same time forming suit- 
able thoughts and apprehensions 
of him, and of all his glorious at- 
tributes; and so not barely re- 
membring him as God, but as 
such a God, such an Almighty, 
such an incomprehensible God ; 
as infinite in himself, infinite in 
all his divine perfections, infinite 
in his wisdom and power; infi- 
nite in his holiness and justice, 
infinite in his and truth. 
Oh! how ‘pleasant must it needs 
be to be such a sight as this: 
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viz. a young tender heart seriously 
affected with and solidly meditat. 
ing upon God and the glorious 
perfections of heaven ; 

that to be the true ground of te. 
membring his God; not acti 
from a meer fancy or sudden fit of 
zeal and affection and no more, 
but from his fixed deliberate judg. 
ment and reasonings, being able 
to say, therefore do I remember 
God, therefore do I think upon 
God, because I see that in him 
which is worthy to be thought 
upon, that which is worthy to be 
remembred, and infinitely worthy 
to bé admired and adored. 

2. The second apple of gold 
which I did present you withal, 
was a serious spirit, and the se 
cond picture of silver was the 
picture of religion; now let us 
put these together, and see how 
pleasant and delightsome they 
look. A serious spirit set in the 
picture of religion, i.e. a young 
person, serious in matters of reli. 
gion, not serious out of a sudden 
fancy or melancholy humour, but 
really serious upon solid grounds 
and reasonings, because the nature 
of the thing requires it ; serious, 
because the God the: Father, -God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost 
are serious; and all other things 
belonging to religion are truly se- 
rious things, and not a meer jest 
or trifle, as too many vain 
frothy spirits would have them te 


3. The third apple of gold which 
I did present you withal, .wasan 
humble heart ; and the third pie- 
ture of silver was the picture of 
ourselves and of our sins. Now 





sight they wil make. 

humble heart, set in the picture 
of self, ie. a soul truly 
bled under a sense of its 
ease and condition ; 
because it sees its own 

and unworthiness, its ow! 
rupt depraved nature, 
heart, blind mind, filthy 
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sared conscience, vain wicked 
thoughts, multitudes of lusts and 

ions; all which are cer- 
tainly eno’ to make and keep one 
humble. Oh! what a rare sight 
js it to find young persons begin 
betimes to see all this, and to be 
so duely affected with it as to walk 
humbly with God under a sense 


of it, 

4. The fourth apple of gold 
which I did present you withal, 
was an heavenly mind ; and the 
fourth picture of silver was a pic- 
ture of heaven. Now let us put 
these together, and see how they 
will look. An heavenly mind set 
in the picture of heaven: i.e. a 
inind truly heavenly under a solid 
fixed sense of the nature and happi- 
nessof heaven. *Tis not set upon 
heaven, from a meer common un- 

notion of heaven, which 
eT rational creatures have 
more or less; but his mind is 
thetfore in heaven, because of 
that glance it has got of it from 
the word of God. His mind is in 
em because he sees by an eye 
faith his God there ; because he 
sees his Saviour and Sanctifier there. 
His:mind is in heaven, because he 
sees what a glorious place it is, 
what blessed company they have, 
what ‘blessed work they are en- 
gaged in, and to what a blessed 
#ernity it will continue. Oh! bap- 
py, happy, heart-ravishing sight 
ndeed, to see young persons ar- 
tived to such an heavenly frame, 
@ounded upon such solid reasons 
a these. 


4. The fifth and last apple of 
geld which I did present you 
withal, was a praying soul; and 
le fifth picture of silver was the 
Picture of the throne of grace. 
Now if we do but, joyn these like- 
Wie together, we shall soon find 
what a ravishing sight they make. 


eisving soul set in the picture 
ithe throne of grace, i.e. a young 
Foci to God with his heart, 


ind, his thoughts, his desires, 
* fone. Mac, No. 57. 


his all fixed upon the throne of 
grace. He no sooner falls down 
upon his knees but his soul imme- 
diately takes flight, and hastens to 
the city of refuge; he no sooner 
begins to pray, but he eyes the 
mercies-seat, he thinks upon the 
armes of love, he pleads the merits 
of his crucified Saviour, and there- 
fore does he pray. O, who can for- 
bear being ravished with such a 
sight as this? To see a young 
Christian pleading and wrestling 
in such a manner, and with sucha 
quick eye of faith, whereby he is 
able to see clearly all the privi- 
ledges of the throne of grace. 

And thus have I now endea- 
voured to set all these golden ap- 
ples and silver pictures together: 
and so have, according to my first 
design, presented you with apples 
of gold, set or wrought in pictures 
of silver. or silver net-work, what- 
ever you please to call it. Here 
you have them, such as they are, 
carefully knit together, and woven 
with one another. Oh! happy, 
happy, blessed heavenly sight in- 
deed! O blessed new-year’s gift! 
O glorious presents! Oh, how are 
they stuck with diamonds, beset 
with jewels and perles, glittering 
with spangles of gold! O,; who 
can paint out a true picture of 
them! Who can be able to de- 
scribe them to life, and give a re- 
semblance of all the excellencies of 
them! Were all the apples of 
gold and pictures of silver so ex- 
cellent, when considered apart and 
by themselves, what are they now 
when put together? Were they all 
so transcendently excellent, when 
put together and set in order by 
each other, what wil they be if 
they were all entirely united into 
one—all the golden apples: into 
ene golden apple—all the silver 
pictures into one picture; and 
both these knit and woven one 
with another. Stop, O my soul! 
for thou hast soared as high as tis 
possible for thee to go; the sub- 
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ject is too deep for thee to under- 
stand, too great for thee to com- 
prehend. 

And thus have I finished my 
new-year’s gift, and having made 
you such a present, may I have 
leave to ask you how you like it, 
and what you will do with it? You 
have already heard what it is, and 
I wil leave it to yourselves to 
judge of the usefulness and excel- 
lency of it. Do but use it, try it, 
taste and see how you like it. 
What think you of all the golden 
apples I have given you? Are 
they not very pleasant and de- 
lightsome ? I have indeed pre- 
sented you but ‘with a few, yet 
they are the choicest I could meet 
withal in the whole word of God. 
Sirs, what are your thoughts of 
them? What think you of the 
worth and excellency of them ? 
What are your thoughts of an 
early remembrance of God — a 
looking after your Creatour be- 
times ? What think you of a se- 
rious spirit? What of an humble 
heart? What of an heavenly mind? 
And. what of a praying soul? 
Again, what think you of all the 
silver pictures which I have now 
presented you withal? What of 
the picture of God and all his 
attributes, which shows us his 
amasing glory and splendor? What 
of the picture of religion, which 
gives us a taste of the many excel- 
Iencys and advantages thereof ? 
What of the picture of ourselves, 
which shows us the danger we 
are in, and the necessity we are 
under of a cure? What of the pic- 
ture of heaven, which shows you 
the cure? And above all, what of 
the picture of the throne of grace, 
that shows you how to obtain the 
cure you are in such need of ? 

Again, what think you of all 
the golden apples and silver pic- 
tures joyned together? What are 
your thoughts of an early remem- 
brance of God, set in the picture 
of God? What of a serious spirit, 


CSeprewser, 
set in the picture of religion? 
What of an humble heart, set in 
the picture of our selves? What 
of an heavenly mind, set in the 
picture of heaven? What of a 
praying soul, set in the picture of 
the throne of grace? And to put 
but one question more to you, 
What are your thoughts of all 
these put together, made up in 
one new-year’s gift, which I now 
freely and heartily present you 
withal ? Judge, Sirs, for your 
selves, I appeal to your own con- 
sciences; I know, I am sure, if 
you are not blind, you cannot but 
like it and be well pleased with it 
’Tis not, I confess, usual for per. 
sons to commend what they give, 
but I hope you will pardon me 
when I tell you, I do not commend 
myself, but the treasure whence 
had it, which I am sure contains 
nothing that is mean or indifferent, 
I have been very busy for your 
sakes, searching into that spiritual 
cabinet of heaven, the treasure of 
God’s word and my own expe 
rience, that I might pick up tk 
best and choicest jewels to present 
to you, my dearest friends. I wil 
not make any apology for the 
meanness of the thing, for I think 
there is no need. Without acom- 
pliment, Sirs, ‘tis the best I could 
meet withal, and if I had one a 
thousand times better, for your 
sakes I would not grudge it you. 
*Tis true, it is but plain and homely 
dressed, but yet the design is great 
and noble; and I can 

satisfy myself with this, that the 
present itself is in its own nature 
so rich and costly that it needs not 
to be set off by any thing that! 
can do. I am very well satisfied 
of the excellency of it ; I know tt 
is good, and I am sure it will be 
for your good if duely improved. 
I give you nothing but what! 
know to be good, what I have 
known to be for my good and for 
the good of many others, who are 
either now shining in grace 
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ain glory above. I give you the 
best advice that ever I found 
to myself, aud that has been a 
means of doing me the most good. 
I give you nothing but what my 
God has given me, what I for ever 
desire to acknowledge and adore. 
Toconclude therefore—this then 
is the present I have made unto 
you, which now lyes before you— 
you that are young to begin as it 
were your very life withal; you 
that are elder to begin this year 
withal, and your life too afresh, if 
have not already begun it for 
God. Judge you whether it be 
not a true word in season, a very 
gift to begin the year 
rahal Can you begin it better 
than with an early remembrance 
of God set in the picture of God? 
Better than with a serious spirit 
st.in the picture of religion ? 
Better than with an humble heart 
wdera sense of our sins? Better 
than)with an heavenly mind set in 
the picture of heaven? Or, better 
than with a praying soul set en- 
tirely, upon the throne of grace ? 
But because I would not willingly 
leave you til I have in some mea- 
sure prevailed with you, 1 shall 
add one word more by way of 


IV. Application. 

. And now having given you as 
short and plain account as I could 
New-year’s Gift, I would 

beg Jeave to address myself unto 
you ina more close and applicatory 
manner; you I[ say, you in parti- 
cular that are young—and I beg 
you may be intent and serious 
while I am now engaging with 
you—you that are young, that are 
but just rising up in the world, I 
must tell you (for I know it by 
experience) your condition is much 
more dangerous than that of many 
dhers. The devil is more busy 
with you, corruptions are more 
steng and prevalent in you, and 
therworld does more easily get its 
over you than many 


others. Now, Sirs, what an heart- 
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cutting thought must it needs be 
unto me, to consider the danger 
of your case, when I see what a 
mighty dependance the cause of 
God and the interest of religion 
has upon you, you that are the 
rising generation, to succeed in the 
place of your fathers. I cannot 
but here rank myself with you, as 
I am one not very unequal in age, 
one that helps make up a part of 
the rising generation as well as 
yourselves. We have all need, I 
am sure, to stir up our selves, to 
be diligent and serious, for the 
very life of religion does in a great 
measure (under God) depend upon 
us—upon me as a minister, and 
upon you as private persons. Our 
fathers are gone off the stage apace, 
and those that remain cannot live 
long. It has often been a very 
melancholy thought to me, to con- 
sider how few of our antient mi- 
nisters are left—how many are 
gone from an unworthy world— 
and, consequently, how much work 
there is already cut out for all the 
succeeding generation that are in 
the same station with my self. 
And should it not be the same 
with you, to think how many 
brave old experienced Christians 
are gone from hence, having took 
their flight to a better world, and, 
as it were, recommended all the 
concerns of religion to the care of 
such as now remain, and are grow- 
ing up among us. The more of 
the old ones there are gone, the 
more lies upon our hands, and so 
much the more work have we to 
do. ’Tis but a little while and 
all wil be removed from us, and 
then the whole cause of God wil 
lie upon us, and must undoubtedly, 
in all humane probability, sink and 
die, if we are not made instru- 
mental in the hands of God, for 
the maintaining and supporting 
of it. 

O then, Sirs, that you would 
but give me leave to expostulate a 
little with you ; O that you would 
but patiently attend unto me, while 

3N2 
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I am come to exhort and entreat— 
come to be earnest and importu- 
nate with you about the affairs of 
your souls. 
Come, indeed, I am with a word 
of advice, which I think cannot be 
altogether unseasonable.—Come to 
treat you with apples of gold set 
in pictures of silver—Come to 
present you with an ear-ring of 
gold, with an ornament of fine 
gold,—come I am this day to be a 
suitor to all your souls—O that I 
could but compliment you into an 
holy life! O that I had but the 
tongue of the learned, whereby I 
might know how to speak a word 
in season.—Isa. 1. 9. O that I 
had but the language of angels, 
the eloquence of seraphims and 
cherubims there, to ravish your 
hearts! O that I had but the 
charming rhetorick of heaven to 
allure your souls! Certainly I 
would not spare. O that I could 
but prevail with your hearts, gain 
upon your affections this day. 
Give me leave, therefure, to argue 
with you from the justice and 
equity of the thing I am pleading 
for; I'l make my appeal unto 
your very selves, whether I am now 
unreasonable in my request or not. 
I have row you see made a pre- 
sent of a new-year’s gift, and I 
would only be so free as to tel you 


that I expect you should present 
me with another, and if you wil 
but give me leave to be my own 
chuser, I'll tel:you what it is that 
wil be most pleasing to me, and 
most profitable unto you, and that 
is your kind acceptance and se. 
rious improvement of what I have 
given you.- What can I desire 
less, or what can you give me that 
is less than this? And wil you be 
so unkind and disingenuous unto 
me, and, much more, so severe and 
hard-hearted to yourselves as to 
deny me this? Should.any of you 
make a present unto me, | should 
not, I think, be sorude, so ungrate- 
full, so void of common civility 
atid breeding, as to reject it with 
scorn and contempt. And I would 
have so favourable opinion of you 
here, as to think I shall not have 
any reason to complain of such 
treatment as this from you. 

To sum all that I shave said, | 
would only tel you, that as I have 
carefully laid before you a present 
this day, so that you may all lin 


in the diligent improvement of it, - 


has been, and shall be, the cortstant 

prayer of one that is most seriatly 

concerned for the welfare of pre- 

tious souls in general, and mach 

more of young ones in particular. 
Dec. 30, 1703. 
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DUELLING. 
Tue most unaccountable anomaly 
of the social system in modern 
times, is to be found in that irra- 
tional perversion of sentiment by 
which passion and prejudice are 
constituted the approved judges of 
personal wrong, and which refers 
the award that should lie only in 
the scales of justice and conscience, 
to the arbitrement of the bullet or 
the sword. We know the ground 
on which this unhallowed custom 
is maintained ; we have been the 


- 


impatient auditors of the wretehed 
sophistry by which this shedding 
of “ brother’s blood” is not merely 
palliated but applauded, as the 
test of honour and the corrector 
of offences which the law eannot 
reach; as that “balance of power,” 
by which the system of society # 
kept in harmony, and the weak 
secured against the encroachments 
and brutal. violence of the strong: 
We have been told,—and we have 
turned with disgust from the thinly 
veiled apology for blood—of that 
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« chastity of honour which feels a 
stain like-a wound ;” of that fine 
gensitiveness of spirit which, in 
avoidance of disgrace, would “en- 
darkness as a bride.” 
Unluckily for this specious ver- 
age, it has no substratum of 
truth to support it. The advo- 
cates of this system have raised a 
showy superstructure, but it is 
built on stubble ;” we have only 
to toach the foundation and it 
into ruin. 
tbe very principle of the cus- 
tom is false, and the mode of its 
enforcement is essentially unjust. 
It is affirmed or assumed that af- 
fronted honour can only be re- 
deemed by the jeopardy of life, 
and that, if life be lost, it matters 
not’ whether the loser be the in- 
jured or the injurious party. It is 
ken for granted that a charge of 
filehood or dishonesty is to be 
me, not by the investigation of its 
reality, but by an appeal to the 
sword ; and in the prosecution of 
that appeal, the civilian and the 
soldier, the man of tranquil habits 
and the practised bravo who splits 
his bullet on the edge of a knife, 
are placed on a level. If its con- 
sequences were less tragical, this 
ridiculous assemblage of contradic- 
tions might move our mirth, but 
when it is put forward as an indis- 
pensable law of social intercourse, 
that private persons are to be the 
avengers of their own wrongs, that 
an often imaginary injury is to be 
resented to a mortal issue, and that 
the right to life, which even the 
great political body claims only 
~ strictest limitations, is 
separately possessed every in- 
dividual ‘of that Etaeecalinge: 
we are roused to a stronger feeling 
of indignation aguinst the misera- 
ble infatuation that would thus 
sacrifice the peace and happiness 
@f'men to a depraved and mis- 
thievous definition of honourable 
character. 
“We have been led to the painful 
of this subject by the 
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perusal of what may be considered 
as the authorized publication of 
the recent trial of Mr. Stuart for 
the murder of Sir Alexander Bos- 
well. The evidence has been 
taken with the utmost care, the 
speeches of Counsel are under- 
stood to have been revised by 
themselves, and the way in which 
it has, altogether, been got up, en- 
titles this Report to our utmost 
confidence in its accuracy ; but in 
this important document we have 
looked in vain for that. combina- 
tion of Bar and Bench in condem- 
nation of duelling which we had 
anticipated. Instead of this we 
find something very like an ex- 
press juridical sanction of the 
practice ; the Court seemed to be 
changed from a Tribunal of Law, 
to a Council of Honour ; and, ex- 
cepting an attempt, quite in oppo- 
sition to the usual modes of legal 
discrimination, yet confirmed by 
the tenor of the charge of the Lord 
Chief Justice Clerk, to negative 
the imputation of malice, the 
whole course of the trial may be 
said to be nearly an unbroken 
chain of elaborate apology. . The 
favourable charge did, indeed, 
turn mainly upon the want of 
proof as to malicious intention, 
and so far as it may be supposed 
to have influenced the verdict of 
the Jury, the latter may be said 
to have been founded on the 
failure of the indictment in this 
particular; but it is quite clear 
that the general impression on the 
minds of the whole court was that 
the encounter was inevitable, and 
that Mr. Stuart was so situated in 
respect of his antagonist as. to 
have incurred reproach and in- 
famy had he not challenged him 
to the bloody field: We are far 
from intending by these observa- 
tions to make the case of Mr. 
Stuart appear in an unfavourable 
light ; it was one of deep provo- 
cation ; he had been insulted in 
the most gross and vulgar manner, 
and in the world’s code of honour, 
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submission and degradation would 
have been convertible terms. But 
we feel it right to put on record 
our firm and earnest protest against 
the principles on which he acted, 
and against the plausible and dan- 
gerous sanction which the course 
and the event of his trial have 
given them. Not merely as fok 
lowers of Christ, but as men and 
citizens, as husbands and parents 
and friends, -we reprobate this 
atrocious custom, and feel deep 
sorrow that any circumstances 
whatever should be permitted to 
veil its wickedness and its folly. 
Mr. Cockburn, in his eloquent 
speech in behalf of the defendant, 
permitted himself to assert that 
when the imputation of cowardice 
is “borne quietly, the character 
of a British gentleman is gone,” 
and Mr. Jeffrey, among other pal- 
liatory comments, spoke of duelling 
“as a corrective to greater immo- 
ralities, and a preventive of greater 
crimes,” referring at the same 
time to assassination as invaria- 
bly prevalent where single com- 
bat thas been rigorously prohi- 
bited. . Alas! for that state of 
society in which foul-mouthed ri- 
baldry is considered as disgracing 
not “ him who gives,” but “ him 
who takes”—in which the charac- 
ter of a gentleman is identified 
with a constant readiness to vio- 
late the laws of nature and the 
commands of God—and in which 
a ferocious and vindictive-spirit is 
an indispensable requisite for a 
respectable standing among our 
fellow men. Nor can we allow 
any greater force to the argument 
of Mr. Jeffrey. It is a mere as- 
sumption, unsupported by the 
slightest proof, and undeserving 
of a serious refutation. It would 
be easy to give instances on a large 
scale of nations where duelling and 
assassination have been alike un- 
known, and of others where they 
have both been practised. The 
absence of the latter atrocity is to 
be ascribed to the presence of 


{Serrenerg; 
purer and more influential 
tems of religion or law, and in no 
way to the existence of a 

e of private vindication, how. 
ever fairly and fearlessly adminis. 
tered 


Single combat is said to be ne. 
cessary as a proof of personal cou. 
rage ; we apprehend that it is ra- 
aher to be deemed an evidence of 
the want of a higher and more 
genuine species of intrepidity, 
Many a coward goes trembling to 
the field, agitated by a dastardly 
fear of death, but urged forward 
by a still more despicable appre- 
hension of the contempt of a mis- 
deeming world. We remember a 
case in which a reckless and un- 
principled duellist, who had come 
off victorious from repeated en- 
counters, was at last found guilty 
by a jury: no sooner was the 
verdict pronounced than, with a 
shriek which thrilled every breast 
with horror, he fell senseless on 
the ground ! 

The only legitimate principle 
on which an individual can be 
justified in perilling life is pro aris 
et focis, or, in other words, for the 
defence of Law—Divine and So 
cial. This, as it appears to us, 
supplies at once the only ground 
on which the lawfulness of war 
can be maintained, and the dis 
tinct rule by which it is limited; 
and we could cite illustrious ex- 
amples of its successful and blame- 
less application. But the despe- 
rate practice of which we are now 
writing, supersedes all law, and 
resolves it into passionate and vin- 
dictive impulse, restricted only by 
certain conventions as vague 
unsettled as the authority whence 
they emanate. This authority is 
Opinion, the great Diana of the 
world’s worship; the oppressive 
despotism under which the world’s 
votaries are content to crouch; 
the. “ false Florimel” which the 
knights-errant of the world are 
eagerly pursuing. Yet on. this 
most unsubstantial of foundations, 
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do the advocates of duelling ulti- 
mately rest its defence or its pal- 
lation. Honour—the honour at 
Jeast of which we are now speak- 
ing — is nothing more than the 
estimation in which certain por- 
tions of a man’s character are held 
by public opinion. And what are 
those parts of character thus brought 
into notice ?——Does honour imply 

ity of heart—meekness and 
lowliness of mind—love to God 
and man ?>—Nothing of these, and 
least of all, the last. Nor does it 
really demand the absence of those 
vices, of which the imputation re- 
quires such bloody retribution. 
There are many who pass current 
as men of high and enviable qua- 
lities, who have no other plea for 
their standing in society than their 


‘readiness to fight any one who 


may question their title to it. Let 
itnot be forgotten that this same 
piblic opinion which in one coun- 
trycalls for an open and unim- 
peachable hazarding of life in de- 
fence of honour, in another stimu- 
lates the insulted individual to re- 
es his affront by arsenic or the 


Mr. Jeffrey cited the opinion of 


‘Dr. Johnson that duelling consi- 


dered as “ private war” was justi- 


fiable on the same principles as 


war between nations. We are, 
assuredly, no advocates for war in 
any form, but it is impossible not 
to perceive that this is a mere 
sophism resting on the similarity 
of terms where the facts are wholly 
unlike. War between nations 
arises from the non-existence of 
aiy supreme controling power 
enforcing the rigid and peaceable 

ance of international law ; 


“bat in‘ the case of war between 
“individuals, it is not only in viola- 


tion of law, but in the face of a 
competent authority strong enough 
to’. its provisions and to 
exact its penalties. If there were 
a Amphictyonic court in Eu- 
Tope, supported by an armed force 
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to constrain the acquiescence of 
belligerent monarchs in its award, 
the ultima ratio regum would lose 
even the slender plea that it now 
puts forward ; there would be an 
appeal to law superseding the ap- 
peal to arms. But in civilized 
society there are courts where ag- 
gressors may be impleaded: the 
aggrieved may demand redress 
with the fair certainty of obtaining 
it in all cases of real injury, and 
no others can claim a moment's 
thought. Hence then appears the 
entire distinction between public 
and private war; the former, if 
justifiable, can only be so from the 
absence of any other mode of pro- 
curing redress for speeific en- 
croachment or infliction, but in 
the latter instance there are tribu- 
nals of justice for the protection 
and vindication of the injured 
citizen, and this is enough to de- 
stroy all similarity between the 
cases, and all pretext for violating 
the peace of society by licensing 
private feuds. 

But if, on grounds of reason and 
expediency, we are justified in 
consigning this absurd system to 
contempt; and if, as a violation 
of morality and law, we are called 
on to express our unqualified ab- 
horrence of its flagitiousness ; lan- 
guage fails us when we endeavour 
to describe the feelings with which, 
as Christians, we regard this des- 
perate outrage on the word and 
the presence of God. In delibe- 
rate defiance of the injunction of 
nature and of heaven to do no 
murder, does man, for a breath 
of imaginary insult, present him- 
self to the murderous arm of his 
fellow, and raise his own vindic- 
tive hand against his brother’s life. 
Eternity is suspended on the event 
of an hasty word ; the most frivo- 
lous wrangle may destroy body 
and soul ; a look may send an im- 
mortal being to his final audit,— 
the murdered murderer finds him- 
self in a moment beneath the eye 
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of God, and becomes the hopeless 
prey of the undying worm and the 
fire that never shall be quenched. 
When the late deeply regretted 
John Scott,* with the knowledge 
and better feelings inculcated by 
pious parents and a religious edu- 
cation, suffered himself to be be- 
trayed, by false sentiments of ho- 
nour and courage, into that trans- 
action which took from society an 
ornament, from his friends a most 
pleasant and valuable connection, 
and from his family their beloved 
tor, what must have been 
is sensations as he lay, during 
the few days mercifully given him 
for recollection and repentance, 
on his dying bed. Though a man 
of kindest and most humane dispo- 
sitions, and though warned against 
the world’s fatal deceptions by 
early instruction in the ways of 
wisdom, he had entered the field 
of blood on his own challenge, and 


he hail fallen, in the very act of: 


seeking the destruction of a fellow 
creature whom, under different 
circumstances, he would have risk- 
ed his life to save. The remem- 
brance of his happy childhood, his 
simple prayers—but we will not 
pursue this track, we will leave it 
to our readers to imagine the work- 
ings of his spirit in that hour of 
agony, when a lacerated body 
and a restless conscience combined 
to inflict tortures in comparison 
with which the rack had been a 
bed of ease. 

If there be, among our younger 
readers, any who are indulging 
what is commonly termed a high 
spirit; who in despite of a reli- 
gious education and the privileges 
of a pious parentage, are cherish- 
ing the mean aspirings of an irri- 
table and ambitious imagination ; 
whe are spurning at the tranquil 
blessings of home, and panting to 
mingle with the noise and tumult 





* Personally known to the writer of 
these remarks. 





[Serremaga, 
of the world; who are ptone to 
despise the true dignity of 
the lowly and iri Ba 
the criterion of a degraded cha. 
racter—let such be admonished by 
the fate of John Scott, and di 
to Him whose Gospel is the ever. 
lasting bond of peace and goodwill 
among mankind. 

Aug. 12th. 
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ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
TONGUE. 
Reason and speech are the gifts 
which distinguish man from the 
inferior creatures with which we 
are surrounded, and on the due 
improvement and right use of 
these gifts in a great. measure de- 
pend both our happiness and use- 
fulness. Volumes have been writ- 
ten on the government of the 
tongue, and yet neither ancient 
sages nor modern moralists have 
exhausted the subject. Nor, in- 
deed, is there solid ground to con- 
clude that much positive good has 
been effected by the pointed sen- 
tentious maxims, or the lengthened 
discourses, of those who have di- 
rected their attention to this in- 
teresting topic. It is not my de- 
sign in the present paper to enter 
upon any copious or comprehen- 
sive discussion. The men of the 
world, who have all their passions 
roused, all their pleasures and 
pains produced, by the things of 
this life, will continue to speak, as 
well as act, according to the prin- 
ciples and motives by which they 
are habitually influenced. It would 
be as foolish to expect, by any 
means and efforts whatsoever, to 
draw a sober, chaste, and holy 
conversation from carnal and vi- 
cious men, as to suppose it pos 
sible to procure a clear and salv- 
brious stream from a putrescent 
pool, the receptacle of every thing 
noxious and offensive. Multitudes 
there are, in almost all places, who 
daily pour out torrents of gross 
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impurity, profaneness, falsehood, 
Teialeesy, without restraint, 
and without a blush. But even 
professing a serious re- 
to Christianity, who would 
deem it disreputable to hold in- 
tercourse with those whose mouths 
are full of cursing and bitterness, 
do not appear to be sufficiently 
sensible of the obligations under 
which they are laid to guard and 
regulate their words, IJ/ any man 
among you seem to be religious, and 
tridleth not his tongue, this man’s 
igion is vain. It were to be 
ished, that the passage of Scrip- 
ture just recited might have its 
full weight upon those professors 
who are so notoriously chargeable 
with loquacity, frivolity, censori- 
ousness, or flattery. [I mention 
these as only a few of the count-° 
less evils which arise from inat- 
tention to that discipline which 
Christianity enjoins in reference 
to this subject. 

A due government of the tongue 
would cure the loquacity so pre- 
valent in some professors of re- 
ligion. It is said that in China 
excessive talkativeness in a woman 
is by law considered a sufficient 
ground of divorce. This law is 
certainly somewhat severe; and 
yet, after enduring the incon- 
venience to which we are subject 
from people; whose heads, to use 
the quaint but apt similitude of 
an old divine, are like a bell, in 
which there is nothing but tongue 
and emptiness, we are tem to 
wish that some statute could be 
enacted to punish such offenders, 
of both sexes. But we shall pro- 

hear the eager cry, ‘ What! 

we bind ourselves down 
tomonkish taciturnity ?? By no 
Means; men of information and 
diristian experience are culpable 
if they are not communicative. A 
feat poet has said, 
“Be ni s of advice on no pretence, 

“for the worst avarice is that of sense.” 
‘Andaf the miser is blameworthy, 
who locks up that wealth in iron 
Cone. Mac. No. 57. 
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coffers which ought to circulate 
and enrich his neighbours, the in- 
telligent man who shuts himself 
up in obstinate and sullen réserve 
merits at least equal reproof ; for 
knowledge is of~far more value 
than money. But instances of 
such reserve are rare, compared 
with the opposite extreme. ‘“ Go- 
ing from house to house,” says 
Bishop Taylor, “ tattlers and busy 
bodies, which are the rust of idle- 
ness, as idleness is the rust of 
time, are reproved by the Apostle.” 
Verbosus makes great pretensions 
to religion ; and if it consisted in 
much talking, those preterisiotis 
could not be fairly called in ques- 
tion. He neither reads nor thinks, 
but runs from place to place, to 
collect the petty passing incidents 
of the day, and to disperse them, 
with his own additions. and co- 
pious coraments, through the town. 
The art of ‘compressing multum in 
parvo has been highly commended ; 
but Verbosus, so far from making 
any attempt to abridge his thrice- 
told tales, seems anxious to am- 
plify them with every circum- 
stance and appendage, however 
incongruous, which can be seized 
and hooked in for the purpose: 
When others are speaking in com- 
pany, he appears less to be listens 
ing to what they say, than wate 

ing and waiting for the first pause 


which may afford him an oppor- ~ 


tunity of giving his opfnion ; and ~ 


sometimes his impatience breaks, 
through the rules of politeness and 
decorum, by direct and rude inter~ 
ruptions. Verbosus cannot be safe- 
ly trusted with any matter of con- 
sequence ; for such is his love of 
talking, that as it would be im- 
possible for him one hour to keep 
silence, so it would be next to 
impossible for him to keep a 
secret. 

A reasonable, not to say @ rigid 
government of the tongue, would 
cut off much frivolity which now 
prevails among professors of re- 
ligion. It is certainly possible, 

30 
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and not less desirable, to blend 
suavity with piety; and a Chris- 
tian may infuse into his conversa- 
tion an agreeable and chastened 
Pprnenies,,eitnent incurring either 

lame or dapger ; yet the rule of 
the Apostle should never be for- 
gotten, Let your speech be always 
with grace, seasoned with salt, that 
ye may know how ye ought to an- 
swer every man. Cheerfulness en- 
livens, levity dissipates the mind ; 
cheerfulness givesdiscourse a brisk 
and sprightly flow, levity dashes 
it into feculence and froth. Vola- 
tilis, though a minister of the gos- 
pel, in the hours of relaxation and 
social intercourse affects to play 
the wit and the humourist. He 
has a fund of anecdotes, jests, and 
repartees, which are able to make 
* even thick-lipped musing melan- 
choly to gather up her face into a 
smile, before she is aware.” He 
delights to pourtray eccentric cha- 
racters, to describe the peculiari- 
ties, mistakes, misapprehensions, 
and blunders, of sects or indivi- 
duals ;.and when conversation has 
taken a sober and rational turn, 
he is too apt to throw in some 
ludicrous incident or expression, 
which entirely changes the sub- 
ject. Voelatilis is often praised as 
a very pleasant companion by those 
who have witnessed his power of 
keeping the table in a constant 
roar. But do his flights of fancy, 
facetious stories, and humourous 
conceits, befit the sacred character 
he sustains? Who does not see 
in all this a glaring inconsistency, 
which cannot fail to injure and 
degrade religion? Surely Vola- 
tilis would do well to bridle his 
imagination, and spare his wit in 
company, if he means to serve the 
great cause in which he is en- 

ed. 

A candid and cautious govern- 
ment of the tongue would prevent 
that censoriousness to which many 
professors of religion are given. 
« Judge not that ye be hot judged.” 
“ Speak evil of no man.” The sa- 


CSepreuner, 
cred writers are wont to put a ne. 
gative upon those things which are 
not absolutely unlawful in them. 
selves, but which, through fie. 
quent abuse, are made the causes 
and occasions of much evil. It is 
so in this instance. What is cor- 
rupt in principle, or criminal in 
conduct, ought to be marked with 
our disapprobation ; and if this is 
not sometimes done, by a tacit 
acquiescence we become partakers 
of other men’s sins. While, how- 
ever, it is a duty, and may prove 
useful, to condemn those words 
and actions which have clearlya 
pernicious tendency, a pushing 
forwardness to do this is too apt 
to generate a cynical and acrimo 
nious spirit, the very reverse of 
the christian temper. Crito has 
large acquaintance, and yet there 
is scarcely one who does not often 
feel, and always fear, the pun- 
gency of his censures. His eyeis 
keen and quick to discover faults, 
and his tongue is as prompt t 
publish and aggravate them ; yt 
so much envy and ill nature every 
where prevails, that he never 
wants persons who lend a willing 
ear, and a hearty sanction, to his 
animadversions. Crito runs eager- 
ly to hear every new preacher, 
and then in decisive language, and 
with a dictatorial air and manner, 
passes his judgment upon him. If 
any one is spoken of in high 
terms, he is sure to turn the at 
tention of the company to some 
defect, blemish, or impropriety, 
intentionally brought forward to 
lower the individual thus com- 
mended. It is but a trite remark 
to say, that men are prone to ex- 
tremes ; and in nothing is the jus 
tice of this remark more veri 
than in the use made of that little, 
yet important member, the tongue. 
While one is chargeable with de- 
traction, another glides into flat- 
tery. Blandina expresses 
dislike to cavillers, to pan 
critics, and all the wholesale and 
petty dealers in slander. She de- 
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lights to look on the fair side, to 
give a favourable estimate of cha- 
meters, and not only to throw in 
some grains of allowance, but also 
a pretty large sprinkling of. in- 
cense. Practised in eulogy, she 
has sometimes painted in such at- 
tractive colours, the talents, ac- 
tions, virtues, and manners of 
certain persons of her acquaint- 
ance, that strangers have been led 
to expect a combination of pre- 
eminent excellencies, where they 
could find only common-place qua- 
lities. Blandina, though profess- 
ing to hate adulation, often carries 
her compliments so far, that the 
modest begin to blush, and men 
of rigid honesty and plain dealing 
to frown 


Now, is it not possible to be 
firm and faithful, meek and gentle 
ii spirit, sincere and impartial, 
Yat and candid in speech, with- 
out mixing and ministering, in the 

of fellowship, either the gall 

bitterness of censure, or the 
luscious ingredients of flattery ? 
Whe is not disgusted with the 
eradities and acrimonies of Crito? 
Who is not sickened and surfeited 
with the honied sweetness of 
Blandina? It may be necessary 
both to condemn and to com- 
mend ; but while the one should 
be without harshness, the other 
should be free from adulation. 

Convinced as I am, and as every 
thoughtful observer of mankind 
thust be, that an attention to those 
rules which sound evangelical mo- 
tilists have laid down for the go- 
verment of the tongue, would 
prove more useful than all the 
warm discussions which agitate 
our countrymen about modes of 
national polity, 1 have yet at pre- 
sent only touched upon this in- 
resting theme with the utmost 
brevity. It will afford me great 

to see, in the s of 
‘ London Christian Instructor, 

hething on the subject wie 
more fully develope and il- 
Iittrate, as well as recommend 
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and enforce it. If any thin 
could be said or done to ch 
the everlasting talker, to chastise 
and to sober the frivolous trifler, 
to soften the rough asperity of the 
dogged cynic, or to act as a cor- 
rective upon the wheedling flat- 
terer, the beneficial results could 
not fail amply to recompense the 
well-meant and arduous effort. 
August 6, 1822. Amicus B. 


Peeseseesee 


THE MARRIAGE ACT, 


Tere can be no question as to the 
sacredness of the marriage-union ; 
it is fenced and guarded by reli- 

ion and by awful sanctions ; and 
its bond, though it may be broken, 
can never be loosed. God hath 
joined the married pair, and no- 
thing, but its fatal violation, can 
annul the contract. 

But although in this view, and 
in respect of those whom it con- 
nects, wedlock is invested with all 
the sanctity of a religious tie, yet 
in its dependence on. law and 
magistracy, it demands to be con- 
sidered only as a matter of civil 
regulation and protection. It is 
a right of nature, to which the 
savage and the civilized man; the 
orthodox and the heretic, have an 
equal claim; and hence, were 
there no other ground of argu- 
ment, may be triumphantly _re- 
futed the sophistry of those who 
have involved it in all the sub- 
tleties and all the mystery of a 
sacramental rite. Hence.too ap-~ 
pears the folly of those who have 
blended with sounder views of 
legislation on this subject, the 
prejudices of the aide ; and 
this last error, mixed up with 
relics of feudalism, and enforced 
by proud and selfish feelings, has 
multiplied provisions and exclu- 
sions, until, as is always the case 
in complicated legislation, the 
penalty defeated its own inten- 
tion. 

In the marriage-code of Eng- 
land, as it stood previously to 

302 
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July 22, 1822, (it is foreign 
from our present purpose to 

farther back, or to enter into the 
comparison of the Scotch, English, 
and Continental systems) there was 
much that was wise as well as 
much that was injurious. In the 
limitation of complete divorce, to 
the last and most criminal viola- 
tion of the matrimonial bond, it is 
entitled to the highest approba- 
tion; but the tedious processes 
and the ruinous expences through 
which the injured party was, and 
indeed, still is, compelled to pass 
before he can be loosed a vinculo 
matrimonii, are indefensibly and 
flagrantly unjust. But the most 
intolerable evil, and that which 


for an immediate remedy, 

in the facilities which were 
afforded for the dissolution of 
marfiage in cases where either of 
the contracting parties had been 
under age at the time of the union. 
The express object of 26 Geo. II. 
c. 33, was the better preventing of 
Clandestine Marriages ; and this 
Act was supposed to be rendered 
necessary by the ease with which 
designing and unprincipled indi- 
viduals were enabled to ensnare 
the young and unsuspecting. In 
order to accomplish this preven- 
tion, the marriage of minors with- 
out consent was rendered nearly 
impracticable ; and almost all cases 
of wedlock destitute of such sanc- 
tion were declared null and void, 
to all intents and purposes what- 
soever. The severe provisions of 
this Act afforded, as might have 
been anticipated, innumerable 
openings for evasion, and the 
great evils and injustice which are 
acknowledged to have arisen from 
such provisions, rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary to abrogate so 
mischievous a measure, and to 
substitute a more effectual and less 
oppressive system. The result of 
this necessity now lies before us in 
the. Act, 3 Geo. IV. c. 75; and 
we are anxious to call the atten- 
tion of our readers, as Englishmen 


(Serremeen, 
and as Dissenters, to its injurious 
and oppressive character. 

But we must previously refer 
for an instant, to an absurdity in 
its construction, which appears too 
obvious to be intentional, though 
at the same time the oversight is 
almost too gross for mere negli. 
gence. The new Act provides 
for the repeal of the former on the 
22d July, 1822, while it defers 
the commencement of its own 
operations until the Ist day of the 
following September. We are 
quite at a loss to comprehend the 
motive of this intercalary period of 
lawlessness; its expediency may 
be quite clear to senatorial capa- 
cities, but to ours it seems a most 
unaccountable and anomalous pro- 
ceeding. If from July 22, to 
September 1, there be no neces 
sity for the existence of any 
statute on this subject ;— if, during 
that term, the nation may he 
safely consigned to a species of 
civil outlawry, and abandoned 
the capricious guidance of th 
ecclesiastical law, we are quite 
unable to imagine any reason for 
the curtailment of the time to 
so brief a limit : if to remain thus 
for six weeks be wise on any 
sound and tenable ground, the 
same principles would apply toa 
perpetual suspension. We know 
that this abeyance of the statute 
has already been productive of 
extreme inconvenience. 

Without passing seriatim 
the divisions of the Act, and wi 
out giving any opinion concerning 
the retrospective enactment, of 
noticing the whole of the objec: 
tionable matter which applies to 
Dissenters only in common with 
their fellow-citizens; we 
pass at once to the eighth clause, 
which provides for the ascertain 
ment of the age of the parties, 
and mainly hinges on the pro 
duction of the baptismal register, 
or a substitute for its p 
testimony. We object, indeed, 
strongly to that section which et; 
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acts that both the man and woman 
shall wely make oath; hitherto 
the female has been allowed to 
.semain passive in these transac- 
tions; she has been permitted to 
shrink into the retirements of her 
delicacy, until the moment when 
required to pledge her faith before’ 
witnesses. But now she is 
forward to irksome pub- 

licity, made subject to oaths and 
unjust penalties, and entangled 
in complicated procedures from 
which she has been hitherto cour- 
teously and wisely exempted. We 
object, moreover, to the multipli- 
eation of oaths and witnesses and 
al appearances, as tending 

to make intricate and difficult that 
which cannot be too much simpli- 
fied, independently of its_increas- 
ing that which we regard as one 
of the worst evils of our present 
legislative system, the necessity 
for swearing one’s way through all 
the fences interposed by statutory 
law. Without, however, dwelling 
on these points, important as they 
may be deemed, we invite atten- 
tion to the following provision :— 


“ If both or either of the parties shall 
be alledged to be of the age of twenty- 
one years, such licence shail not be 
granted until there shall be produced, to 
the person from whom such licence shall 

>be required, an extract or extracts from 
the register of the baptism of such parties 
or party so alledged to be of the age of 
twenty-one years, if such register shall 
be in England, and can be found; and 
tach of such extracts shall be proved 
Upon oath, by some other person or per- 
fons, to be a true extract from such 
Tegister, and to relate to the baptism of 
the to whom the same shail be 
to relate, or according to the 

*belief of the person making such oath ; 
but if such register shall not be in Eng- 
» or cannot be found, then such 
shall not be granted, unless such 
fact shall be proved upon oath to the 
Satisfaction of the person from whom 
_fach licence shall be sought, and unless 
Sotie ‘person or persons, having know- 
of the party or parties so alledged 
of the full age of twenty-one years, 
make oath of the fact that such 
or parties is or are of that age to 
ledge or belief of such person or 
80 making oath as aforesaid, sta- 
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ting the grounds of such knowledge or 
belief; and in all cases, except cases of 
special licences to be granted by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and his officers, 
according to the proviso for that purpose 
in the said Act of the twenty-sixth year of 
King George the Second, oath shall also 
be made, by each of the parties for 
whose Marriage a licence shall be sought, 
of the residence of such parties for the 
space of four weeks immediately before 
the granting of such licence, according to 
the said Act of twenty-sixth year of King 
George the Second.” 


This clause strikes us as being 
fraught with peculiar vexations 
and hardships to the Dissenters 
at large. Independently of, the 
little annoyances of making the 
correctness of the “ extract” to 
depend on some witness who is to 
be sufficiently acquainted with th® 
individual and the extract to swear 
that they fit one another, and of 
compelling distinct evidence on 
oath to all the circumstances rela- 
ting to the application, this pro- 
vision goes the length of making 
the marriages of a large class of 
Dissenters to depend on the proof 
of a negative by oath, and, ulti- 
mately, on arbitrary, and even on 
hostile Will. Beside the numerous 
body of Baptists, there are many 
congregations. of Independents 
whose baptismal registers. have 
been either lost, or kept in the 
most slovenly manner imaginable. 
All this must be stated and sworn 
to; and not this only, but proved 
to the satisfaction of the person 


from whom the licence shall be 


sought ;—to the satisfaction, per- 
haps, of some person who shall 
chuse never to be satisfied. In 
many instances this important per- 
sonage is a country surrogate ; and 
that ecclesiastical officer is fre- 
quently a clergyman: now sup- 
pose the case that this,delegate is 
at variance with his dissenting 
parishioners, and, as not rarely 
happens, that he is on the qui vive 
for opportunities of teazing them ; 
what a delightful opportunity 
would it offer of gratifying his 
enmity and his love of power, 
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when a luckless couple presented 
themselves before him to prove 
the non existence of a baptismal 
register. They state their case, 
the ecclesiastic is dissatisfied} they 
tender their witness, the judge is 
still dissatisfied; and this vague 
and unmeaning word satisfaction 
has given him an unquestionable 
authority to throw all manner of 
hindrances in’ their way. But 
without recurring te suppositions, 
however borne out ‘by analogical 
facts, we point to this clause as 


- glaringly injurious, and as open- 


ing a way for multiplied vexations. 
A register may have existed and 
disappeared, and it may be’ most 
_ to bring forward a witness 

io can depose to both its ex- 
istence and disappearance in such 
a way as to satisfy a licenser. Or 
it may actually exist, and yet be 
inaccessible—what substitute will 
be admissible in that event ? 

But there is another clause of 
such unparalleled harshness that 
we dare not trust ourselves to give 
it its due qualification. After 
enacting that the usual penalties 
incurred by perjury shall apply to 
those. who forswear themselves 
under the provision of this statute, 
it proceeds, 

*¢ And if the person convicted of such 
offence shall be one of the persons who 
shall have contracted marri means 
of such licence, such person shall forfeit 
and lose to the King’s Majesty all estate, 

ight, title, interest, benefit, profit, and 

antage, which such person may derive 
from or be entitled to by virtue of such 
marriage, and such forfeiture shall ‘and 
may be disposed of in such manner as to 
his Majesty shall seem fit ;.any grant of 
forfeitures or other matter or thing to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 


This is, by confounding guilt 
with innocence, to violate the first 
principles of legislation; it is to 
visit the crime of the husband on 
the. wife,,of the parent on the 
ehildren: it is to take away pro- 
perty over which the lawgiver has 
no just controul, and to inflict 
punishment without the sanction 


CSerremnen, 
of either right or expediency. 

this law if a pennyless indvvideel 
marry another possessed of large 
estates, and in the previous steps 
commit perjury unknown to that 
other, the innocent is mulcted in 
the whole of property, while the 
offender returns only to primitive 
poverty. The forfeiture of pos. 
sessions has hitherto been applied 
only to extreme violations of 
law, but here we have it wantonly 
dragged in, where, in countless 
instances, it must involve guiltless 
families in ruin, and send misery 
through successive generations of 
their descendants. 

We have but touched on these 
points, since it will be sufficient 
to have called the attention of our 
readers to the mischievous charac- 
ter and tendency of this act. It is, 
we believe, fully admitted by ‘all 
parties that it requires alteration 
and amendment ; but it is hardly 
necessary for us to remind our 
dissenting brethren, that unles 
they are on the alert, their im 
terests and comforts will be i 
danger of the councit.* 


THE MORAL PALM-TREE. 
THOUGHTS ON PSALM xcii. 12. 
*¢ The righteous shall flourish as a palm- 
tree.”’ 


Many are the allusions; the illus- 
trations, and the figures of speech, 
used in the Bible to convey spiri- 
tual ideas and sacred things to the 
mind, That before us is singular 
in beauty, and well adapted to its 
designed purpose. 

The palm-tree is of singular 
excellence, and may be called the 
tree of wonders. Perhaps it is 
the most useful and profitable of 
all the trees of the blooming or- 
chard, or the wide extended forest. 

1. The palm-tree takes no re- 
pose, it bears fruit every month! 
Thus righteous men, through the 

* We recommend all whom it may con- 
cern to read the Act for the : 
costs only sixpence, 
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seep 

dicaey of divine grace, they bring 
fort much fruit. They devise 
liberal things daily. ‘ 

2, Palm-trees vary in their 

ecies, there being different sorts, 

at least. Thus believers 
vary in degree one from another ; 
some are more and some are less 
beatiful ; some more and others 
less fruitful ; some more and others 
less healthy and strong. — See 
Rom. xiv. 1, 2. 

'$. The nut. barca, which this 
tree bears, is, in its juice and 
quality, refreshing, wholesome, 
and very useful in fevers. Thus 
the righteous are very useful ; by 
their prayers, their counsels, and 
their conduct, they not unfre- 
quently abate the fever of sin— 
worse fever never raged. 

4. If the roots of the palm-tree 

to touch the sea, or an 
water, the fruit which 

it'en bears is very much im- 
' pal. Vhus in regard to the 
te believer, the righteous man, 
kt him be planted in the neigh- 
bourhood of adversity, let his roots 
be steeped in the waters of afflic- 
tion, it will be found on a just 
comparison that the fruit he may 
then bear is far superior in quality, 
and sometimes more abundant in 
quantity than in the days of his 


higher prosperity. The branch in 


the vine which bears some fruit, 
“he .purgeth that it may bring 
forth more fruit.” So said Jesus. 
5. Of the leaves of the palm- 
tree, the natives of India form 
umbrellas to screen them from the 
seorching rays of the sun, or de- 
fend them from impending tor- 
rents of rain. The righteous, 
— God, oft screen the wicked 
impending torrents of flamin 
hth, — Perhaps Lot, righteous 
Lat, was, for a length of time, an 
wabrella to Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
and Noah, for 120 years, an um- 
to the world. 
6 Palm-trees flourish best on 
On hills they sel- 
to maturity — scarce 
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ever to perfection. In this par- 
ticular the comparison is striking. 
The righteous generally thrive 
best in a low station, in the soil of 
humility. The Christian who has 
flourished as a palm in a low 
situation in the world, has been 
found to lose much of his beauty 
and excellence wheri elevated to 
rank in life and to a high station 
in the world. If you rise, “ be 
not high-minded, but fear.” 

7. Palm-trees are to 
injury by means of cattle, which 
rend the tender bark, and it is 
found necessary to fence them in. 
Now the Lord has surrounded 
the righteous with walls of salva- 
tion, and underneath are the e , 
lasting arms. Satan confessed 
security of Job, and said to God, 
“ Hast thou not made a fence 
round about him ?” 

It is credibly reported that the 

m-tree alone is: sufficient to 
build, to rig, and even to freight 
a ship with bread, wine, water, oil, 
vinegar, sugar, and other coms 
modities! Thus the righteous are 
rich in divine graces, arid in good 
works. They reprove, rebuke, 
and exhort; they help the poor 
and pray for the rich. - They 
sympathize with the afflicted, and 
comfort the mourners. They feed 
the hungry—reftresh the weary— 
and help all mankind. 

The palm-tree is sometimes in- 
jured by a certain species of black 
worms, which are said to eat their 
way into the very heart of the 
tree. Thus the righteous are fré- 
quently injured by unhallowed 
passions, and by temptations that 
are ever aiming at the heart. 
Some of the finest palms have 
suffered material injury by these 
black worms, these strong tempta- 
tions. 

There is in the palm-tree a part 
of distinguished excellence, called 
palmito; it is the imnermost eye of 
the tree, far exceeding in quality 
the richest milk ; it is exquisitely 
-delicious to the taste. Thus in a 
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righteous man there is a quality, 
a certain principle which gives 
excellence to all he is and all he 
has; that principle is sincerity, 
* godly sincerity.” Yes, his words 
and actions bear the stamp of 
integrity. His matter of re- 
joicing, in sufferings and under 
false accusations, is the testimony 
of his conscience. For he labours 
to maintain a conscience void of 
designed and wilful offence, both 
before Ged.and man: Insincerity 
is a mark, a proof of hypocrisy ; 
it is an evidence of unrighteous- 
ness, If there ‘were no current 
coin there would be no counter- 
feits, no hypocrites. 

The finer boughs, and even 

ves of the palm-tree, when 
made up with a wick, serve the 
purpose of a torch, to give light 
around. Thus righteous persons 
are said to be lights in the world. 
By their conversation and example 
they give illumination to them 
who walk in darkness, and are 
pursuing the by-paths of error 
and sin. 

Some palm-trees are said’ to 
produce leaves called ollias. These 
leaves are of such a texture as to 
serve the purpose of paper and 
books. With a style of pointed 
iron the natives can impress fair 
characters, and, write swiftly and 
legibly, without using mk of any 
kind. What a singular provision, 
when our manufactured paper was 
unknown! Now, observe, the 
righteous are formed, by grace, to 
such a texture, asto receive the 
fairest and finest impressions, un- 
der the ministry of divine truth. 
2 Cor. iii. 3. ; 

That-the fruit and foliage of the 
palms may not be injured by rend- 
ing storms, nature hath provided 
some of the strongest bandages, a 
sort of eanvas which holds them 
_ firm. , Thus the righteous ‘are 

united and bound together by the 


ties of love, a spiritual and divine. 


afféction Which is stronger than: 
death. This-protected the pro- 
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phets and apostles ; this preseryed 
the martyrs, the persecuted Wal. 
denses, the reformers, the 2000 
ejected ministers, and the nume- 
rous French refugees. The righ- 
teous man, however poor, or per- 
secuted, or despised, ranks with 
the excellent of the earth, as the 
palm with the first and finest of 
trees, This is the man to be re- 
spected. The majesty of his prin. 
ciples, and the purity of his ac- 
tions, render him like the stately 
cedar on Mount Lebanon: a tree 
of righteousness, the Lord’s awn 
planting. r 

The palm is said to rise high, 
to fifty, sixty, and even to a hun- 
dred feet. It seems to present its 
fruit towards heaven, and make 
an offering to God. Thus the 
righteous mount upwards; they 
rise in their affections, desires, and 
aims, towards God and heaven. 

The palm is regarded as ‘an 
emblem of constancy, .being al 
ways green. Constancy is one 
property of the righteous: they 
hold on their way, and do no 
draw back to perdition. 

The palm is the emblem of 
Sruitfulness, as it bears fruit every 
month. Now Jesus Christ said-to 
his disciples, “‘ I have ordained 
you that ye should go and bring 
forth fruit, and that your fruit. 
should remain.” 

The palm is an emblem of pa- 
tience. Oppressive weights may 
be hung on its branches without 
hindering its growth, or prevent- 
ing its thriving. Thus the Chris- 
tian often thrives most under op- 
pression, and in circumstances of 
trial. ' 

The palm is an emblem of wic- 
tory; and in it, as suth, we may 
read the future glory of the righ- 
teous. This world’s conquerors 
bore it in their ovations, amid the 
acclamations of the multitude; 
but the soldiers of the cross shall 
bear it in the triumphs of eternity, 
amid the songs of the redeemed. 
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Poetry. 





FROM MONTGOMERY’S SONGS OF ZION. 


PSALM LXXII. 


Hatt to the Lord’s anointed ! 
Great David’s greater Son ; 

Hail, in the time appointed, 
His reign on earth begun 

He comes to break o operon 
To let the captive 

To take away transgression, 
And rule in equity. 

He comes, with succour speedy, 
To those who suffer wrong ; 

To help the poor and needy, 
And bid the weak be strong ; 

To + and them songs for sighing, 

ir darkness turn to light, 


Whose souls, condemn’d and dying, 


Were precious in his sight. 
By such shall He be feared, 
While sun and moon endure ; ; 
“Beloved, obey’d, revered ; 
; hak He shall judge the | poor, 


ehanging generations, 
oi justice, mercy, truth, 


’ wu stars maintain their stations, 


, Or moons renew their youth. 


& 


He shall come down, like showers 
Upon the fruitful earth, 

And love, joy, hope, like rams 
Spring in his path to bi 

_ Before Him, on the Lane + aa 

Shall Peace the herald go ; 

usness in fountains - 
From hill to valley flow. 


Arabia’s desert-ranger, 

To Him shall bow the knee ; 
The Ethiopian stranger 
' His glory come to see ; 
” ‘With offerings of devotion, 

Ships from the isles shall meet, 
‘To pour the wealth of ocean © 

In- tribute at his feet. 


‘Kings shall fal} down before Him, 
And gold and incense bring; 
eaten alt store im, 
raise le Fa 
rein tne 
Five ara, sea, and shore, 
Far as the eagle’s pinion, 

' Or dove’s light wing can soar. 
i imal prayes uncreding, 
And daily vows, ascend ; 

_ His kingdom stili increasing 
Aingdom without end 
|e ype teeandgaaay 
‘seed in weakness so 






ud shake like Lebanon. 


Or erery foe victorious, 
throne shall rest, 
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fruit shall spread fad flourish, 





The tide of time shall never 
His covenant remove ; 

His name shall stand for ever; 
That name to us is—Love. 





PSALM CXXXIV. 


Burress ye the Lord with solemn rite, 
In hymns extol his nae by night, 

Ye who, within his house b; 
Watch round the altar’s 


Lift up your hands amid the paar 
Where burns the sacred sign, ~ 
And pray, that thus Jehovah’s face 
O’er all the earth may shine. 
From Zion, from hig holy hill, 
The Lord our Maker send 
The perfect knowledge.of his will, 
Salvation without end. 





PSALM CXLVIIt. 


Henratns of creation cry,— 

Praise the Lord, the Lord most high ; 
Heaven and earth, obey the call, 
Praise the Lerd, the Lord of all. 


For He spake, find forth from night 
Sprang the universe to light ; 

He commanded,—Nature heard, 
And stood fast upon his word. 


Praise Him, all ye hosts above 
Spirits fected in love ; ’ 

Sun and moon your voices raise, 

Sing, ye stars, your Maker’s praise. 
Earth, from all thy depths below, 
Ocean’ 's hallelujahs flow’; 

Lightning, vapour, wind, and storm, 
Hail and snow, his will perform. 

Vales and mountains, burst-in song ; 
Rivers, roll with praise along ; 

Clap your hands, ye trees, and hail 
God, -who comes in every gale. 

Birds, on wings of rapture, soar, 
Warble at his temple-door ; 

Joyful sounds, from herds and flocks, 
Echo hack, ye caves and rocks. 

Kings, your Sovereign serve with awe ; 
Judges, own his righteous law ; 7 


Let lis truth by babes be told, 
aie d eae in our pee 
an » in 
pear ag berg 5 atooky wh. het 
High above ali app any 

Fria te moet thoes, 
Him let all his works confess ; 
Him ket every being bless: 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


wee beeen 


Christian Fellowship, or the Church 
Member's Guide ; to which is 
added, a Pastoral Charge, deli- 
vered to the Rev. Thomas James, 
at the time of. his Ordination in 
City Chapel, London. By J. A. 
James. 12moi price 58,— Lon- 
don: Westley,’ 1822. 


We always attend to Mr. James, 
‘whether in the pulpit or in print, 
with ‘peculiar pleasure. We do 
not, indeed, always entirely agree 
with him in matters of taste, but 
as a preacher we think him emi- 
nently gifted with what has al- 
ways appeared to us the highest 
quality of eloquence—force; and 
as a writer, with a happy combi- 
nation of energy and feeling. 
Without deviating in the smallest 
degree towards either cant or cold- 
ness, the Seylla and Charybdis of 
injudicious adventurers in’ reli- 
gious composition, he maintains a 
most impressive style of evangeli- 
eal address, blending the soundest 
practical admonition with a rich 
strain of gospel instruction. We 
could not, of course, but be highly 
gratified at finding a subject of so 
much importance as that of Church 
Fellowship, taken up by one so 
competent to the task; nor have 
our anticipations been disappointed 
by the perusal of the very interest- 
ing work before us. 

At first. sight, -as' nothing can 
really ‘be more simple than the 
construction of a Christian church, 
so nothing can appear less difficult 
than the adjustment of the claims 
and duties .of the different officers 
and members, from the pastor to 
the catechumen ; and nothing, in 
fact, ‘would be easier, could we 
confine ourselves to the plain dic- 
tates of the word of God: but un- 
happily | human wisdom and human 
passions intrude themselves into 


‘ 


a business in which they have no 
concern whatever, and that which 
is in reality the plainest of all 
questions—How has Christ consti- 
tuted his church ?—becomes ‘the 
most complicated. Volumes of all 
sizes, from the folio to the Elzetir, 
have been written; ink and tem- 
per have been miserably wasted; 
and the affair still remains unset- 
tled: sects and parties go on mul. 
tiplying, and ‘the unity of the 
church seems in danger of becom. 
ing a jest and by-word. 

Such publications as that now 
under review, must, we should 
hope, contribute somewhat towards 
the diffusion of a better feeling, 
Without arrogance, and with very 
little of the ex cathedré style of 
expression, Mr. James maintains 
a firm and decided tone beth 
monition and rebuke, which ca- 
not fail to produce a salutary 
effect, while his affectionate .ex- 
postulations will tend to reclaim 
the erring, and to confirm the 
well disposed. A vein of sound 
reasoning pervades the whole; and, 
in general, we have had to admire 
the discretion with which- he 
touches on certain points in :bis 
subject that require considerable 
delicacy as well as decision in their 
treatment. 

The work consists of nine chap- 
ters—On the Nature of a Christian 
Church—On the Nature and De- 
sign of Church Fellowship—The 
Privileges of Membership— The 
General Duties of Church Mem- 
bers in their Individual Capacity— 
On the Duties of Church Members 
to their Pastors—Duties of Church 
Members towards each other — 
The Duties of Church Members to 
the Merbers of other Christian 
Societies—-_The Duties of Church 
Members in their peculiar Ohs 
racter and Station. UA 
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“The ninth chapter contains a 
number of important comments on 


miscellaneous subjects. Amid so 
much valuable matter, we find a 


dificulty in chusing illustrative 
specimens, and on looking over 
our marked passages, we find them 
#0 numerous that we might dis- 
pense with any other article in our 
reviewing department, were we 
toinsert them all. We shall first 
extract the spirited compendium 
of reasons for dissent. 


“What might be termed the general 
of dissent are, the all suffi- 
dency and exclusive authority of the 
i as a rule of faith and practice 
in matters of religion ;—the consequent 
denial of the right of legislatures and 
ecclesiastical conventions to impose any 
ceremonies, observances, or inter- 
ions of the word of God, upon our 
f or practice ;—the unlimited and 
aienable right of every man to ex- 
id the word of God for himself, and 
ship his Maker in that place and 
which he deems to be most ac- 
ant with the directions of the Bible ; 
}utter impropriety of any alliance 
corporation of the church of Christ 
with the governments or the kingdoms 
ofthis world ;—the duty of every Chris- 
tian to oppose the authority which would 
attempt to fetter his conscience with 
to religious observances not 
by Christ. These are general 
piinciples of dissent which lead a non- 
conformist to separate from all national 
¢stablishments of religion whatever. 
- But there are also particular reasons 
Wlating to the church of England. She 
teathes in her prayer-book and canons, 
Many things which we do not believe ; as 

















‘for example, that baptism is regenera- 


tion; that her bishops have the power of 


-tonferring the Holy Ghost in the ordina- 


tion of ministers and the confirmation of 
the zs 3—that her priests have power 
to absolve sins ;—that all who die go 
toheaven, whatever was their previous 
tharacter. She practices liturgical forms 
of worship which we deem less edifying 
thénextempore prayer ; while her liturgy, 
though in many respects so sublime, 
, and devotional, abounds with 
Yepetitions. She multiplies offices 
in her communion beyond all scriptare 
» till she- has quite secularized 
Mature and appearance. By her sys- 
of patronage stie has taken from the 
their jrist right to elect their own 
-and deprived herself of the 
of ing a faithful and holy 
and she has corrupted the 
of the saints by the indiscri- 
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minate admission of persons of all cha- 
racters to the Lord’s table.’’—pp. 11, 12. 

‘* Away with that morbid insensibility 
which exclaims ‘‘ It is of no consequence 
whether a man be a dissenter or a church- 
man, provided he bea Christian.” Such 
a spirit is a conspiracy against the throne 
of truth, and is the first step towards a 
complete abandonment of the importance 
of right sentiments. Admitting that 
error is to be measured by a graduated 
scale, who will undertake to fix upon the 
point where harmless mistakes end and 
mischievous ones begin. Every thing re- 
lating to religion is of consequence.. In 
the temple of truth-not only the founda- 
tion, is to be valued and defended, but 
every point and every pinnacle.”—p, 13. 


In the fourth chapter’ we have 
found much valuable instruction 
on the personal character of church 
members, and on the too frequent 
deficiency among them of religious 
knowledge. Mr. J. rebukes most 
emphatically the infirmity which 
would merge knowledge in expe- 
rience, and urgently recommends 
that Christians should 

‘¢ Set apart time not only for reading 


but studying the Scriptures; let them read 
theological books which explain and 


-prove the doctrines of the Gospel; let 


them commit to memory the admirable 
definitions of these doctrines contained 
in the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism ; 
let them attend upon the preaching of 
the word with a view not only to be com- 
forted, but to be instructed. The ex- 
clusive object for which some persons 
hear sermons is to obtain a little com- 
fort. They sit waiting and watching for 
some sweet and savouty assurance, some 
well known hacknied consolatory topic, 
some lively appeal to the experience, and 
until this comes, they think lightly of 
every thing else; the minister may have 
given the clearest elucidation of some 
dark and doubtful passage, the most 
profound discussion .of some sublime 
doctrine, the most masterly defence of 
some disputed truth, but to the mere 
comfort hunters, all this is nothing else 
than the husk or the shell, which is to 
be cracked and thrown away for the 
kernel of a little Christian experience. 
From such sermons they go home, with 
hungry and cheerless appetités, com- 
plaining that they haye found it ‘a lost 
opportunity.”’—p. 31. 


The following chapter, on the 
claims of pastors, contains highly 


important matter. There is muth 
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justice, as well as much pungency, 
in the following exhortations. : 


** Church members should therefore 
be tremblingly alive to. the importance 
of defending their minister’s. character, 

should neither expect to sce him 

t, nor hunt after his imperfections, 
When they cannot but see his imperfec- 
tions, imperfections which after all may be 
¢onsistent with not only real, but eminent 
piety, they rein ae ced po in 
either ifying or looking at them ; 
but Sake oll ae 2 nable pas B for them, 
and endeavour to lose sight of his infir- 


mities in his vi as they do the spots 
of the sun amidst the blaze of radiance 
with which they are surrounded. Let 


them not be the subject of conversation 
even between yourselves, much less before 
pole mr g servants, and the world. 
bP talk of his faults in derision, who 
vill speak of his excellencies with ad- 
tmiration?» Don’t look at him with 
suspicion, but repose an honourable con- 
fidence in -his character. Do not make 
him an offender for a word, and refuse to 
him that charity and candour of judg- 
tment, which would be granted to every 
one else, Do not magnify indiscretions 
into immoralities, and exact from him 
that absolute perfection, which in your 
own case you find to be unattainable. 
Beware of whispers, inuendoes, signifi- 
¢ant nods, and that slanderous silence 
which is more defamatory than the broad- 
est accusation.”—pp. 55, 56. 
* Especially guard against those creep - 
ing reptiles which infest our churches, 
and are perpetually insinuating that their 
ministers do not preach the Gospel, 
merely because they do not eternally re- 
tthe same truths in the same words ; 
because they do not allegorise and spiri- 
tualize all the facts of the Old Testament, 
until they have found as much Gospel in 
the horses of. Pharaoh’s chariot as they 
¢an in St. Paul’s epistles; and because 
they have dared to enforce the moral law 
as the rule of a believer’s conduct. This 
antinomian spirit has become the pest of 
many churches. It is the most mis 
chievous and disgusting of all errors. If 
the heresies which abound in the spiritual 
world were to be re uted by the 
noxious animals of the natural world 
we could find some errors that would 
answer to the vulture, the tyger, and the 
serpent, but we could find nothing that 
would be an adequate emblem of antino- 
mianism, except by a creation of our 
own we ‘had united in some monstrous 
reptile, the venom of the wasp with the 
deformity of the spider and the slime of 
the snail.”—pp. 56, 57, 
We are restrained by our limits 
from inserting the spirited satire 


on the meagre provision which 
many congregations feel themselves 
justified in. making for the wants 
of their pastor. They are pithily 
described as loving him dearly 
with their lips, but hating him 
cordially with their pockets. “It 
is curious,” says Mr. James, “ to 
hear how some persons will en. 
treat of God to bless their minister 
in his basket and his store, while 
alas! poor man, they have taken 
care that his basket. should be 
empty, and his store nothingness 


itself.” The chapter on reciprocal 


duties is truly excellent ; the ne- 
glect of them well discriminated 
and forcibly reproved ; and their 
strict observance eloquently im. 
pressed. ‘ 


«< Christians often lie on beds of sick- 
ness for weeks anc months successively 
without seeing a fellow member cross 
the threshold of their chamber door. 
How often have I been shocked, when 
upon enquiring of the sufferer whether 
such and such an individual residing in 
their neighbourhood had been to visi 
them, it has been said in reply, ‘ Oh} 
no Sir. I haye now been stretched 
this bed for days and weeks. My paio 
and weakness have been so great, that} 
have scarcely been able to collect my 
thoughts for meditation and prayer. The 
sight of a dear Christian friend would in- 
deed have relieved the dull monotony of 
this gloomy scene, and the voice of piety 
would have been as music te blusat my 
sense of pain, and lull my trouhled heart 
to short repose; but such a sight and 
such a sound have been denied me. No 
friend has been near me, and it has 
gravated sorrows already heavy, to be 
thus neglected and forgotten by a church, 
which | joined with the hope of finding 
amongst them the comfort of sympa 
But alas! alas! 1 find them too m 
occupied with the things seen and tem- 
poral, to think of a suffering brother, to 
whom wearisome nights months of 
vanity are appointed.’ How could I 
help exclaiming, ‘O Christian love, 
bright image of the Saviour’s heart, 
whither hast thou fled, that thou 6 
rarely visitest the church on earth, to 
shed thine influence and manifest thy 
beauties there.’ There have been ages 
of Christianity, so historians inform us, 
in which brotherly love prevailed amongst 
Christians to pats a degree, that fearless 
of the infection diffused by the most ma- 
lignant and contagious disorders, 
have ventured to the bed side of 
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brethren expiring in the last stages of the 
me, to administer the consolatious of 
sy of immortality. This was 
Jove; love stronger than death, and which 
+watérs could not quench. It was 

to doubt imprudent, but.it was heroic, 
and ci far and wide the praises of 
that dear name which was the secret of 


the wonder.”"—pp. 65, 66. 


Large as our extracts have been, 
and it.is with difficulty that we 
have refrained from making them 
‘still larger, we must find room for 
one more. 


“Unfortunately for the interests of 
our prayer meetings, the brethren who 
lead our devotions are so outrageously 
and dull, that after enjoying the 
first half of their prayers, the congrega- 
tion are co ame bape. for the close of 
the other half. We are often prayed into 
a good frame, and then prayed out of it 
> by those who extend their supplica- 
to the length of twenty or five and 
twenty minutes at atime. A prayer on 
these occasions should rarely exceed ten 
imtes. I do most earnestly recommend 
thistothe consideration of those brethren 
wiv are in the habit of engaging in pub- 
lie prayer. Devotion ends when weari- 
nes-begins. Brevity, fervour, and va- 
tiety are the qualities which all should 
sek, It is also to be regretted, that the 
prayers are so much alike in the urrange- 
ment of their parts. Each individual po 2 
to think it necessary, that he should pur- 
me areguler routine. How much more 
‘edifying would it be, if one were to con- 
fine himself to one topic, and the next 
were to enlarge on what the preceding 
ene had omitted. If a person feels his 
mind impressed and drawn out by any 
Particular subject, let him confine him- 
self to that subject, and not suppose that 
his supplications will be unacceptable 
dither to God or man, because he has not 
brought in the sick, the church, the mi- 
nister, the nation, the King, the world, 
&c,&c. How affecting and impressive 
Would it be to hear a brother sometimes 
confine his whole intercession to his mi- 
ilister’s usefulness; sometimes to the 
church ; sometimes to the spread of the 
( in the world. See a most ad- 
mirable letter of Mr. Newton’s on this 
tubject in his Omicron.”"—pp. 49, 50. 


We should not act up to the 
spitit of our critical avocation, if 
We dismissed Mr. James without 
ar in the way of finding 
ault. Weshall not, however, be 
‘@dions on this point ; where there 

that is truly admirable, 
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a7 
it is worse than hypercritical to 
note down every petty offence 
against correctness and discretion ; 
some such failures we have de 
tected, but they are hardly of im- 
portance enough for specific notice. 
There is one, and one only, that we 
shall permit ourselves to mention. 
In the fourth chapter we fear 
that the closing observations are 
calculated to give offence, as some= 
what influenced by Mr. James’s 
own peculiar views of politics. In 
matters of taxation, “ false returns” 
are inexcusable, inasmuch as they 
are a direct violation of truth ; but 
when he speaks of “ the will of 
our Parliamentary representatives,” 
he must be aware that he enters 
on debateable ground. The pre- 
vious pages contain noble senti- 
ments in noble language, on the 
subject of civil government ; and 
if by “evading the payment of 
taxes,” he only means “ false re- 
turns,” and the use of “ contra~- 
band articles,” no rightly judging. 
Christian will refuse assent; but 
some of his observations seem to 
take a larger view, and to trespass 
on ground where no man is justi- 
fied in authoritatively impugning 
the sentiments of another. 

Songs of Zion ; being Imitations of 
Psalms. By James Montgomery. 
12mo. pp. 153. London: Long- 
man and Co. 1822. 


THat magnificent assemblage of 
Lyric compositions which. forms 
the Hebrew Psalter, seems to defy 
every attempt at adequate metrical 
imitation. - The most literal is, in 
many respects, the most success- 
ful translation; and the uncouth 
strains of Sternhold and Hopkins, 
not only put to shame the bald 
stanzas of Nicholas Brady and 
Nahum Tate, but may stand their 
ground against the more polished 
and dextrous mechanism of Mer- 
rick’s vérsification. The abrupt- 
ness, the loftiness, the inspired 
majesty of the bards of. Zion, are 
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at such direct variance with the 
trim and balanced systerns of mo- 
dern metre, as to sét at nought the 
feeble efforts of average rhymesters, 


“and their fair transfusion into equi- 


valent language seems to demand 
the intervention of some more kin- 
dred genius than has yet addressed 
himself to the task.“ If any man 
be intellectually equal to this noble 
work, it is Lord Byron; were his 
powerful and lofty mind disciplined 
and sublimed by high communion 
with the Divine Spirit ; were his 
imagination, like that of Milton, 
“nigh sphered in heaven,” and 
his heart kindled by holy affections 
and emotions; he and he alone 
could give full expression to the 
poetry of the Old Testament. His 
Hebrew Melodies, though a care- 
less, and on the whole an unsuc- 
cessftil essay, contain passages of in- 
tense beauty and grandeur, deeply 
tinged with that wild and myste- 
rious character which pervades the 
prophetic inspirations of the muse 
of Judea. The heart sinks at the 
¢ontemplation of the dark and 
wayward moods of this potent 
spirit; for what can be more de- 
pressing to arightly judging mind, 
than the sight of transcendant fa- 
culties, fitted for the noblest labours 
and the loftiest aspirations, finding 
a depraved delight in meanness 
and impurity. We quote from 
memory, as emphatically applica- 
ble to his Lordship, the striking 
lines in which the wretched Der- 
mody pourtrayed his own moral 
and mental features. 


Hewho the . . . . Layso well could form, 
Was Pussion’s slave, was Indiscretion’s 
child. - 
Now earth-enamoured, grovelling with 
the worm ; , 
Now seraph-plamed, the wonderful, 
the wild. 


It is a relief to our feelings, that 
we are called upon by the present 
small, but interesting volume, to 
turn from this view of the subject, 
to’ the more gratifying, as well as 
more elevating, associations and 


feelings which the name of Mont. 
gomery is sure to bring with it, 
From the pen of that pure, and in 
the only true meaning of the term, 
high-minded man, nothing has pro. 
ceeded that can suffuse the check 
of modesty, or alarm the most 
scrupulous piety. That genuine 
philanthropy which can spring 
from no other source than the re. 
newed mind, glows in all his com. 
positions ; genius, controuled ‘and 
enricied by a devotional spirit, 
breathes in the music of his “ liv. 
ing lyre.” His faults, for he has 
them, and no one knows it better 
than himself, are forgotten in the 
predominance of his excellences, 
and he stands the highest among 
the few popular poets of the 
day, whose productions are dis- 
tinguished by the unequivocal re- 
cognition of Christian principle, 
This indeed is a very peculiar and 
delightful feature in Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s writings ; of ‘whatever 
kind or class they may be, they 
are remarkable for an unaffected 
infusion of religious feeling, and 
even jg the political sum 
his newspaper, we have 
beer: struck and edified by: 
forced mtroduction of 
and impressive appeal to’ 
cal authority. 
When such a man as this pre- 
sents himself before us as the indi- 
ter of a good matter, we lend a 
willing attention to one from whom 
we expect so much, and we have, 
in the present instance, been amply 
repaid, We have no wish to as- 
sign to these simple and beautiful, 
“* songs,” a higher merit than that 
which they may fairly claim; but 
we shall use a restrained language 
of eulogy, when we give it as our 
opinion that they approach much 
nearer than has been ‘hitherto ef- 
fected, “tothe ideal model of what 
devotional poems, in @ modern 
tongue, grounded upon the subjects 
of ancient psalms, yet suited for 
Christian edification, ought te be.” 
Their language is delightfully easy 
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gnd unaffected, theit melody ex- 
quisite, their. sentiment evangeli- 
cal, andtheir decoration rich with- 
out violating simplicity of taste. 
We shall not insert any extracts in 
this place; as we have already given 
them a more convenient and ap- 
propriate arrangement in our poeti- 
cal 
for themselves, and we are sure 
that they cannot fail to inspire a 
wish to possess the attractive little 
volume whence they have been 
Proofs of Inspiration, or the Grounds 
~ of Distinction between the New 
“Testament and ihe Apocryphal 
‘Volume, occasioned by the recent 

publication of the Apocryphal 
“New Testament, by Hone. By 

the Rev. Thomas Rennell, B. D. 


F.R.S. Vicar of Kensington.— 


London: Rivington, 1822. 


Noone. who contrasts the disposi- 
tims of man in his fallen state, 
with the nature of that system of 
religion and morals known by the 
mame of Christianity, can be sur- 
prized at the frequent and violent 
a jition the latter meets with in 

world. So totally opposite is 
the purity of the Gospel to man’s 
corruption and depravity, that if it 
had. not been maintained and ad- 
vanced by some more than human 
agency, we surely, in this distant 
age, could never have heard of it, 
unless as a subject of fabulous tra- 
ition or curious speculation. With 
principalities and powers, and spi- 
Titual wickedness in high places, 
the humble fishermen who held 
forth a system as intolerant to 
licenti as it was mortifying 
‘topride, would have contended to 


RO purpose, had they not been 
asder the special guidance and di- 
ta. of the King of kings and 
#ord,of lords. In no age of the 
ishuxch have men been wanting 

ired some more than or- 







of asystem so.inimical 


nent. They will speak - 


of the divine origin - 
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to their darling lusts; neither in 
any age have such proofs been 
withheld. A revelation from God 
has been altogether denied ; all 
information has been rejected but 
that which the light of nature is 
supposed to afford ; and every rule 
of duty neglected, a compliance 
with which does not appear to be 
productive of present advantage. 
But those who have carried to 
such lengths their unholy specu- 
lations, have been so often refuted 
in argument, and the evil tendency 
of their doctrines has been so 
clearly seen, that none but the 
most daring and presumptuous of 
mankind can be found to follew 
such. dangerous leaders. Infide- 
lity has assumed a less terrific 
aspect, and proposed an appa- 
rently safer way to criminal indal- 
gence. . Instead of denying the 
authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment, and the truth of its narra- 
tions, thus flying in the. face of 
every rule whereby we appreciate 
human testimony aud judge of 
the value of history, the sceptic 
admits that the record concerning 
Christ is substantially true; that 
such a teacher did come into the 
world, and close a benevolent life 
by a cruel death: that his disci- 
ples, the apostles, wrote the his- 
tory of his life and sufferings, as 
well as the epistles attributed to 
them ; and that they were enabled 
to work miracles in confirmation 
of their doctrines. But that these 
writers were divinely inspired and 
directed by the spirit of God, is 
contemptuously denied, Their 
history may be correct, as far as 
human fallibility will allow ; their 
opinions may be those of wise and 
judicious men ; and, more than 
this, their injunctions, when they 
appear to be good, we shall. do 
well to follow: but to. imagine 
_they were not, like other men, 
liable to err, is to entertain.an idea 
altogether groundless, .» 

_. Such are the opinions. of man: 
_in the present day, opinions whi 
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it would seem could never have 
existed at once in the same mind. 
For that the apostles were divinely 
commissioned to work miracles in 
confirmation of their doctrine, and 
yet were not secured from error, 
in declaring, and maintaining, and 
enforcing that doctrine, is mani- 
festly absurd. If they were gifted 
with miraculous powers in. order 
to command attention and secure 
belief in what they might say, it 
follows that their words must have 
been prompted by that Spirit who 
gave such extraordinary means of 
confrming them. Unless they 
were secured from the possibility 
of error, the miraculous power of 
God might have been made sub- 
servient to the establishment of 
falsehood, thus defeating his own 
purposes. It could never have 
been left to chance or to human 
wisdom to «lecide what the pen of 
the apostle should imdite, when 
every word was indelibly stamped 
as true by the miraculous power 
deputed to the writer, and by the 
finger of God himself established 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 
If the apostles were permitted to 
assert what they pleased, and con- 
firm it by supernatural means, then 
indeed God does “ give his power 
te another.” 

It is in vain te assert, that mi- 
racles were wrought only on par- 
ticular occasions, and that though 
they did give weight to the words 
of the apostles, yet their writings 
reeeived no such confirmation ;— 
for we must remember that the 
latter were, to absent Christians, 


only what the former were to. 


these immediately around the 
speakers. All came with 
authority, as from men to w 
the Almighty had given superna- 
tural powers, and thus’ in an ex- 
traordmary manner signified his 


—— of their een. 
e do-not find that mighty wor 

were on any particular 
occasions more than ordi- 


nary confirmation might be re- 


mem z 
fresh in the:minds of the people. 
Nor is it to be supposed that, in 
the books of the New Testament, 
there is any mixture of inspired 
and uninspired writing. If the 
apostles were gifted with the power 
of working miracles in order to 
confirm their testimony, we can- 
not imagine that in part of what 
they wrote or spoke, they were 
under the guidance of the spiri 
of God, and in part followed only 
the dictates of their own wisdom. 
We might then have had a mix- 
ture of truth and error —of the 
oracles of God and the fancies of 
men ; and yet all coming as equally 
confirmed by the power of Him 
“who cannot lie.” If miracles 
confirm any part of the apostle’s 
doctrine, they must alike establish 
the whole ; and to conceive that 
the Divine Being would entrust 
to fallible men powers which 
should secure, to whatever they 
asserted, the stamp of His autho 
rity, and yet leave to their own 
iscretion what they should pub 
lish as thus coming from himself, 
is to attribute to him a total want 
even of the wisdom commen 
among men. 
Yet obviously as this idea is 
to the voice of reason, 
and to the equally plain testimony 
of all writers who, from the age in 
which they lived, had the best 
means’ of ascertaining the fact, it 
is a notion entertained by many in 
the present day ; and if we admit 
that there are some who conscien- 
tiously reject the inspiration of the 


Scriptures, we must also ex 


our suspicion that intellectual 


pride, or licentious. inclinations, 

igh with not a few. To be- 
lieve indiscriminately whether we 
comprehend them or not, all the 
assertions contained in the sacred 


-volume, without being allowed to 


exereise the right. we so 
claim, of comparing the 
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ties’ with. the improbabilities of 
every fact, and examining with 
the most rigid scrutiny the argu- 
nients that may be suggested for 
and against every position, is cer- 
tainly mortifying to the pride 
ef human reason, and as unpa- 
latable to a licentious taste, as 
that unaccommodating morality, 
which enjoins the acknowledg- 
ment of the divine authority of 
scriptural precept. 
nT hat Me. Hone’s object in pub- 
lishing the Apocryphal Scriptures 
with the rdceived books of the 
sacred canon, was no other than 
to sink the latter in popular esti- 
mation, by putting them on a 
level with writings undeniably the 
unaided productions of fallible men, 
We presume cannot be questioned. 
If he be really ignorant of the dis- 
tinction which has always existed 
between them, we recommend Mr, 
Rennell’s book to his attentive pe- 
rusal; he will there find the sub- 
treated in a clear and com- 
ious manner, and satisfactory 
idence produced from the writ- 
ings of Eusebius, Ireneus, and 
‘who lived nearest to the 
istolic times, that the books of 
New Testament, as now re- 
, were the only writings 
then considered to be the produc- 
tions of the apostles. 
We ‘trust that an‘ attempt so 
likely to succeed in deceiving the 


ignorant, (for them only it is 
tkaly to deceive,) has met with an 
Sr aoc, and we shall rejoice 
at the extensive circulation of the 
work before us. It is gratifying 
to ive, that while ‘‘open ene- 

ies” and “‘ insidious friends” are 
straining every nerve to under- 
mine that-religion which forms the 
strongest bulwark, and the best 
ri. of our country, the able 
aid known defenders of Chris- 
iahity are not sleeping at their 
and that, notwithstanding 
esition, truth continues to 
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‘« The writings of the Apostles, and of © 
the Apostles alone, were received as the 
word of God, and were separated from all 
others, by that most decisive species of 
authority, the authority of a general, an 
immediate, and an undisputed consent. 
This will appear the more satisfactory to 
our minds, if we take an example from 
the age in which we live. ‘The letters of 
Junius, for instance, were published at 
intervals.within a certain period. Since 
the publication of the last authentic 
letter, mahy under that signature have 
appeared, purporting to have been written 
by the same author. But this circum- 
stance throws no obscurity over the mat- 
ter, nor is the canon of Junius, if I may 
transfer the term from sacred to secular 
writing, involved thereby in any difficulty 
or doubt, If it should be hereafter in- 
quired, at what time, or by what autho- 
rity the authentic letters were separated 
from the spurious, the answer will be, 
that such a separation never took place + 
but that the canon of Junius was deter- 
mineG immediately after the date of the 
last letter. To us who live so near thie 
time of publication, the line of distine- 
tion between the genuine and the spurious. 
is so strongly marked, and the evidence 
of autheaticity on the one side, and of 
forgery on the other, is so clear and con- 
vincing, that a formal rejection of the 
latter is unnecessary. ‘The case has long 
since been determined by the tacit con-’ 
sent of the whole British nation, and no 
man in his senses would attempt to dis- 
pute it. ; E 

‘* Yet how much stronger is the case 
of the Scriptural canon. The author of, 
Junius was known to none, he could not, 
therefore, of himself bear any testimony 
to the authenticity of his works; the 
authors of the New “Testament were 
known to all, and were especially careful 
to mark, to authenticate, aad to distin- 
guish their writings. The author of 
Junius bad no personal character, which 
could stamp his writings with any high: or 
special authority: whatever proceeded 
from the Apostles of Christ, was immc-. 
diately regarded as the offspring of an. 
exclusive inspiration. for the canon of 
dunius we have no external evidence, 
but that ef a single publisher: for the 
canon of Scripture we have the testi- 
mony of churches which were visited, 
Bishops who were appointed, and con- 
verts innumerable, who were instructed 
by the Apostles themselves. ‘It was. 
neither the duty nor the interest of any . 
one, excepting the publisher,’to preserve 

the volume of Junius from spurious addi- ' 

tions: to guard the integrity of the*sa-? 

cred volume was the bounden duty of 

every Christian, who. believed that its. 

words were the words of eternal life. < 
«< If, then, notwithstanding these and 
$Q 
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other difficulties, which might be adduced, 
the canon of Junius is established beyond 
cont sy or dispute, by the tacit con- 
sent of all who live in the age in which 
it is written: there can be no reason why 
the canon of Scripture, under circum- 
stances infinitely stronger, should not 
have been determined in a manner pre- 
eisely the same.’’—pp. 139—141. 

We do not hesitate to recom- 
mend this work to general atten- 
tion ; and we hope that wherever 
the insidious poison which Hone 
would instil is felt, in Mr. Rennell’s 
book there may be found the anti- 
dote. We would suggest, that in 
case of another edition, he should 
look again at page 8, and see whe- 
ther there be not a petitio princtpii 
in his reasoning from St. Paul’s 
words, ‘ All Scripture is given by 
inspiration from God.” The point 
in dispute is St. Paul’s infallibility, 
but without assuming this, the 
argument drawn from analogy 
falls to the ground. However, 
the work is, on the whole, well 
calculated for usefulness, and will 
—_ highly valuable to those who 

ave not the means of more fully 
investigating the subject. 
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Travels in South Africa, under- 
taken at the request of the London 
Missionary Society ; being a 
Narrative of a Second Journey 
in the Interior of that Country. 
By the Rev. John Campbell. 
Maps and Coloured Plates. 2 
vols. 8vo. London: Westley, 
1822. 

Mr. Campsecv has so many of the 

best natural qualifications of a 

traveller, that we much regret his 

deficiency in those artificial - pre- 

parations, which the attention of a 

few months would have enabled 

him easily to acquire. We have 
felt this the more since the first 
volume of Mr. Burchell’s elaborate 
and ostentatious publication fell in- 
to our hands. Mr. B. started with 
every advantage ; he was a man 
of science, and dextrous in all 
those manipulations which enable 


the scientific adventurer to 
cure and preserve the different 
specimens of animal, y 
and mineral production. | His 
route was regularly settled by obs 
servation ; and his map, though it 
displays none of those skilful com. 
binations which abler men would 
have derived from inquiry and in- 
ference, is valuable from its accu. 
racy and extent. And yet, not. 
withstanding all these advantages 
on Mr. Burchell’s side, Mr. Camp- 
bell’s is by far the more interest- 
ing book of the two:—what then 
would it have been, if to his 
shrewd simplicity of narration he 
had superadded the ornaments: of 
systematic knowledge. It is, hows 
ever, quite in vain to regret, im 
the present instance, what is now 
irreparable ; and we shall, there. 
fore, instead of censuring Mr.(. 
for what he has left undone, pro 
ceed briefly to state, with merited 
praise, what he has successfullg 
performed. 
On the 10th of December 181%, 
Dr. Philip and Mr. Campbell sailed 
from Liverpool, and on Feb. 26, 
1819, reached the Cape of Good 
Hope. Very wisely, Mr. C. has 
said but little about Cape Town, 
and what may be termed the home 
part of the colony ; and after stat- 
ing that it was deemed expedient 
for Dr. Phifip. to remain at the 
Cape, he carries us over the,in- 
termediate and often deseri 
ground with such rapidity, that 
in the 64th page we find ourselves 
at Lattakoo. We shall, however, 
pause by the way, to cite a couple 
of extracts, which, if we do not 
much mistake, will show that Mr. 
Campbell can, when he pleases, 
describe with good effect. 


“* At six in the evening” (Jan. 2, 
1820, at Hex River Kloof) “ we a 
ceeded up the Kloof, which is'a 
serpentine defile or narrow pass, be- 
tween high and steep mountains. The 
scenery was extremely grand and in- 
teresting, being marked: by 4 
cliffs, rugged rocks, und spi 
mountains of great elevation. . 
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: sof which appeared like innu- 

golden balls suspended from the 

. The Hex River, with rum- 

g noise, was heard forcing its way 

the jungle; and what rendered 

the wild and singular scenery still more 

ing at that time was, that the 

were beautifully illuminated by 

etting sun at one end of the pass, 

the full moon in serene and cloud- 

les majesty was seen rising at the 
ather.”’—pp. 6, 7. 


At a subsequent station on the 
banks of the Gamka River, he 
gives the following rich picture :— 


« The beauty of innumerable mimosas 
in blossom was charming, and their fra- 
grance delightful. The ground which 
was ‘not occupied by these river-orna- 
ments exhibited a surface strewed with 
broken slate; and the soil appeared to 
bea mixture of sand and clay, sending 
here and there small tufts of fea 
tiered grass, and low brown sickly 
bushes; Many lizards were running 
about in various directions. A wide- 
mimosa, standing by itself a 
‘ off, attracted my attention by 
de liveliness of its green foliage and the 
aumber of the flowers with which it was 
studdéd, and which glittered in the sun 
like so many newly-coined guineas. It 
consisted of seventeen long shoots pro- 
cetding from one ancient stump; the 
Gireumference of the ground which it 
shaded measured sixty-six steps; our 
cattle were feeding around, coveys of 
ants were flying over it, butterflies 
aden beauty were extracting their 
food from its honeyed treasures, and 
lizards of various hues were enjoying its 
h Those persons only can appre- 
Giate such an assemblage of the most 
beautiful objects in nature, who have 
met with them as we have in the midst 
of'a desert.”"—pp. 15, 16. 

At Lattakoo, Mr. Campbell met 
with a friendly reception from 
Mateebe, and finding there Kossie, 
the King of Mashow, a city still 
farther to the northward, he avail- 
ed himself of the opportunity to 
prepare the way for a future mis- 
sion to his people. The mission- 
ary settlement at Lattakoo seems, 
as might have been expected, 
to have had as yet but little 
fect ‘on the natives: some good 

hotwithstanding, been pro- 
id; and if the great truths of 
“gospel have not found their 


| 
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were covered with mimosa trees, way to the hearts of thése igno- 


rant people, it is no small object 
gained to have given a check 
to their marauding expeditions ; 
though even with respect to this 
particular, Mateebe’s anxiety to 
procure muskets, was a suspicious 
circumstance. A curious conversa- 
tion between this chief and Mr. C. 
is given at length, but is too long 
for insertion here. To the ques- 
tion, whether his people were 
happier or better in consequence 
of the preaching of the Mission- 
aries, Mateebe replied—“ All are 
pleased with the Word, but we 
cannot comprehend it; we are 
glad we have the means of know- 
ing it; we can now sleep well.” 
Munameets, an uncle of the chief, 
acknowledged and lamented the 
darkness and depravity of his 
heart, and expressed a hope that 
God would answer his prayer. 
After a visit to Old Lattakoo, Mr, 
Campbell and his party proceeded 
to Meribohwey, the chief town 
of the Tammaha tribe. Leebe, 
the King, who “ appeared to be 
above sixty years of age, very 
black, with a white beard, and 
much wrinkled,” seemed a man 
of energy and decision. He gave 
them, on the whole, a friendly 
reception, and expressed himself 
desirous that teachers should re- 
side with his nation; “for the 
bones of the animals which they 
might throw away, the children 
would pound down and eat ; and 
the skins of the animals they shot, 
the men could eat.” When they 
reached Mashow, they found their 
old friend Kossie ready to give 
them a cordial greeting; though, 
** Not being circumcised, he could not 
assume the government, but his uncle 
Maquotoo (not the oracle of that name) 
ruled on his behalf till he should be cir- 
cumcised. His younger uncle Mungallee, 
who is a handsome looking man, de- 
spised Kossie on account of his small 
stature and mild temper, and concluded 
that his mental powers were defective. 
He therefore aspired at the sovereignty 
himself ; and, on the death of a. rhino- 
ceros, he privately took the breast of 
3Q2 





that animal, which was tantamount to his 

declaring himself king. Kossie pretended 

not to observe it, but soon after, with 

the advice of some of the captaing, he 

seized a number of calves, the property 

of Mungallee, which he carried off and 
lodged in his own cattle kraall, and placed 
himself at the door, daring Mungallee to 
take them away. Mungallee, finding 
upon inquiry that the friends of Kossie 
were more numerous and powerful than 
he had supposed, thought it prudent to 
overlook the capture of his calves. Ever 
since this occurrence the power of Kossie 
has not been disputed. He lately married 
a female named Sekantshai.”’— Vol. i. 
p- 180. 

The want of provisions at this 
and at other places in Africa seems 
to be distressingly severe ; not so 
much, we imagine, from the ste- 
rility of the soil or the scarcity of 
water, as from the idleness and 
improvidence of the natives. A 
few minutes labour almost “ broke 
their arms,” and they seem to 
have desired communication with 
the missionaries chiefly from the 
atlvantages of their musquets in 
hunting. They appear to be in 
transitu from the Aunter-state to 
more settled and civilized habits, 
and retaining much of the wild 
and thoughtless character of the 
former, not to have yet become 
accustomed to the steady and per- 
severing system necessary for the 
completeness and security of the 
latter. All kinds of flesh, in all 
stages of putrescence, they devour 
with an eager relish which takes no 
thought for the morrow ; the pro- 
vision which would afford a suffi- 
ciency for several days is by these 
greédy barbarians consumed at a 
meal. At length, in May 1820, Mr. 
Campbell reached Kurreechane, 
the capital of the Marootzees, a 
town probably containing sixteen 
thousand inhabitants, -and situated 
about. one hundred and seventy 
miles northerly from Mashow. 
The government at this time, in 
consequence of the minority of the 
regular chief, was in the hands of 
a Regent, Liqueling, who seems 
to have been a man of spirit and 

‘ability. The general aspect of 
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things in this place, presented » 
far greater appearance of comfort 
and. neatness, than the travellers 
had hitherto witnessed ; there wag 
even an occas‘onal display of taste 
in the ornamental colouring of the 
houses. Iron and copper are 
smelted, and the smiths work dex- 
trously considering the inferiority 
of their tools. At this point it 
became a serious question whether 
it were prudent to proceed farther 
into the interior. Mr. Campbell 
had already, acting upon informa. 
tion occurring in the course of his 
journey, penetrated much d 
into the African continent than he 
had primarily intended, and events 
had hitherto fully justified. the 
wisdom of -his: decision. Here, 
however, there seemed but little 
prospect of advantage in pushing 
onward. He had been strongly 
and repeatedly cautioned against 
trusting himself in the hands of 
Makkabba, the ferocious chief of 
the Wanketzens, a powerful tribe 
to the westward ; northward and 
eastward he had no special induce- 
ment to extend his researches; 
his Hottentots began to exhibit 
symptoms of uneasiness, and, after 
much deliberation, he prudently 
determined on returning. After, 
a peetso, or assembly of the chiefs 
for the purpose of deliberation, 
which was conducted with much 
ceremony, dancing, and speech- 
making, and the result. of which 
was very satisfactory to Mr. Camp- 
bell, he left Kureechane on the 
12th of May. 

Mr. Campbell’s return was 
marked by many interesting in- 
cidents, but as it was princi 
over ground previously known, 
we shall not extend this article by 
further details. It remains only 
for us to express our opinion that 
the whole of this enterprize was 
conducted with wisdom and dis 
cretion. Wherever there was 4 
fair opening for pressing forward, 
it was embraced, and the most 
was made of every opportunity ta 
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the natives for the recep- 
tion of missionaries. Preaching 
conducted through the medium of 
i must, of course, always 
be extremely imperfect; but no 
season seems to have been ne- 
glected, and every method of sug- 
ing to these 5 So heathen the 
main truths of the Gospel was 
diligently employed. We rejoice 
that so much has been done; we 
bless God that he has been pleased 
tamake an apparently plain path 
for the civilization and evangelizing 
gf the Africans, The character of 
the missionary seems to be held in 
esteem by them, and though they 
may as yet be insensible to the 
i of their errand, yet 
their-‘minds seem to have imbibed 
to prejudice against the glad 
tidings of salvation. In God’s 
own good time he will accom- 
plist his own work ; and till that 
tmeshall come, we are willing to 
waitin faith and patience. 
_We have omitted to mention 
the sketches of native biography 
interspersed by Mr. Campbell. 
Though necessarily imperfect, they 
area well judged addition to the 
main narrative, and throw con- 
siderable light on the important 
subject of nal and national 
character. watts 
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No Enthusiasm; a Tale of the 
present Times. Intwo Volumes 
_8v0, price 12s.—London. West- 


ley, 1822. 


We have before expressed our 
opinion respecting this class of 
lications, and we now repeat 


it; nothing has occurred to call. 


us any remission of our dis- 
like to novels in general, and to 
teligions novels in particular. 
Xiction, we cannot help thinking, 
is but an ill chosen vehicle tor 
truth; and, least of all, is it a fair 
Medium for saving truth. The 
Be beneres, seems to be of a 

ent sentiment, and the patro- 
‘Mage which it has given to works 
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of this kind, has called forth a 
tolerably numerous brood, of which, 
as far as our knowledge extends, 
the present is neither best nor 
the worst. We have read it with 
some interest, and shall try to give 
our readers an outline of its con- 
tents. 

‘In the evening of a cold day, 
in March,’ a stranger makes his 
appearance at ‘ the Red Lion Inn 
at Tewkesbury.’ He is intro- | 
duced to some gentlemen by 
whom he is invited to supper, and 
during a few days residence gets 
acquainted with some ami- 
able and pious people, attends a 
Bible Society Meeting, and—falls 
in love. All this, however, is but 
in the way of introduction, since 
the author is so unmindful of 
Count Antony Hamilton’s recom- 
mendation — commencez au com- 
mencement—as to postpone his 
beginning until the fourth chapter, 
where we learn the previous his- 
tory of Falkland, the person who 
enters so abruptly on the scene, 
His father, an amiable, but negli- 
gent, person, had placed unlimited 
dependence on a rascally steward, 
who had ultimately contrived to 
get possession of the whole of the 
family property when old Falk- 
land died, leaving a widow, a son, 
the hero of the present tale, and 
two ¢aughters, to struggle with 
the consequences of his impru- 
dence. Young Falkland, a young 
man of excellent qualities and ad- 
vantageous exterior, set off for 
London, for the purpose of con- 
sulting a relation of the family, 
‘ asolicitor of great eminence, Mr. 
Sturdy by name,’ concerning the 
state of affairs. 

‘« Sturdy was a man about sixty years 
of age, with a broad impenetrable face, 
in which the mouth was not the least 
prominent feature; remarkably thick- 
set, and of a height which, if bis bulk 
had not been correspondent to it, wouid 
have seemed almost gigantic. He was 
dressed in a suit of clothes, which had 


formerly perhaps been black, although 
its tarnished appearance, and patches of 
snuff and powder, made it difficult to 





determine with ecrtainty its otiginal hue. 
He appeared to be much less studious, in 
his dress, of slemnnre than of ease, and 
the pernicious fashion of ligatures seemed 
to be totally excluded from the style of 
his habilimmeats. He was surrounded by 

pers, or rather buried in them ; and on 

alkland’s addressing him, presented a 
hand which perhaps had sometimes come 
in contact with soap and water, though 
certainly at some remote #ra of his life. 

*< Sit ye down, Cousin Falkland, sit 
ye down,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ I’m glad to 
see you in London—Here, Marshall,” 

ringing a bell,} ** let this note go to the 
—and—Ah! I read your fa- 
ther’s. death in the paper—Eh ?—Are 
those costs taxed in the Exchequer ?— 
Oh! and mind Heywood don’t forget to 
enter that record for trial— No, no, 
Mr. Faikland,” continued he, observing 
that our lierd made a nfiotion to retire, 
when he found his friend so much en- 
» “ sit ye down, I’m not busy— 
only. whenever I happen-to be absent for 
a day—call at Silvester’s too for that 
comveyance—TI can’t imagine the reason, 
but I always find that no business is ever 
half so pressing as a marriage settle- 
ment.’’ 

*¢ All thiis and a great deal more was 
delivered in a slow and measured tone of 
voice, and seemed té be the mere effect 
of great press of business, and to have in 
itnot a particle of ostentation.’’—Vol. i. 
pp 89—91. 

The result of his conversation 
e 38 . -“-* - - 
with this original is a promise on 
the part of Sturdy to inspect his 
papers, and a half determination 
on his own to engage in the study 
of the law. He subsequently de- 
termines on this pursuit, and is 
introduced by the solicitor to a 
barrister of eminence. During 
the interval, attending divine ser- 
vice at an episcopal chapel, he 
hears an evangelical sermon, which 
though quite distasteful to his 
feelings, hangs unaccountably on 
his mind,-and one ‘ uncouth 
phrase,’ in particular, excites in 
him wonder and disgust. 

«« By the deeds of the law, shall no 
flesh be justified.” <‘ This is very 
singular,” thought he; ‘if we aye-not 
justified by the deeds of the law, by what 
deeds are we justified? It is evident, 
however, the preacher, himself whatever 
he may say, thinks otherwise ; else why 

he be.so careful to perform these 
deeds of the law himself, or—to adopt 
his own phraseology—in his own flesh.”’ 
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With. this he ended the discussion sag 
retired to rest; not, however, before he 
had entered into. sundry resolutions for 
amending his course of Tife in various 
particulars, in vhich ‘it struck him % 
ertoneous. ‘* For,” argued ‘he, “ if] 
condemn this poor man’s doctrine, and 
depend on my own deeds, it is 
incumbent on me, to see that those 
will bear the weight I impose on them, 
I must at all events be certain of the 
safety of my own foundation.”” — Vol. i, 
pp- 104, 105, 


Unluckily for this sel f-satisfying 
determination of Falkland’s, he 
suffers himsel:, on the very next 
day, at a dinner with Sturdy, to 
get woefully drunk. On this oc 
casion he meets a young barrister, 
named Clementson, whose charac: 
ter is exceedingly well conceived; 
and is altogether the most interest 
ing thing, by far, in the whole 
book. Clementson is, in theory; 
intimately acquainted with the 
things pertaining to salvation ; he 
is a decided and dignified advo 
cate, on all occasions, and in al 
companies, for evangelical m 
ligion; his life is without te 
proach, and his acknowledged 
character that of an amiable and 
highly-gifted man. But with all 
these inestimable advantages, his 
heart is unchanged, and he knows 
and feels hismisery anddanger. His 
eloquence in behalf of Christianity 
is that of the head, not of the renew- 
ed mind; he is deeply convinced, 
and wisely, honourably, and bene- 
volently urgent to win others to 
the same, or to a more cordial con- 
viction ; but with all this, while 
thus expostulating with others, 
and with a high hand carrying 
the profession of the Gospel into 
the highest ranks of society, to 
which his talents procured him 
ready access, he is the slave of an 
aecusing conscience, and in dan- 
ger of being a castaway. An asso 
ciate snch as this was of the high- 
est value to, Falkland ; and by bis 
means, aided by circumstances, 
the brightness and blessedness A 
gospel verity are gradually 
folded to he ennisus inqiirer. ft 
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| meantime, the young man 
commences his legal studies under 
the: ion of Mr. Ratcliffe, the 
barrister to whom he had been 
recommended by Sturdy, who in- 
troduces him to his agreeable and 
accomplished family, and Falk- 
land-loses but little time in falling 
in love with the youngest daugh- 
ter—Bat we are entangling our- 
selves too deeply in the mazes of 
the story, and must make shorter 
work with the affair than this sort 
of detail is leading us into. Falk- 
land’s suit against the unjust stew- 
ard goes on prosperously, a part 






of the y is extricated, and 
posing ae vigorously pressed 
for the recovery of the re- 


mainder. Nor do the salutary 
workings of his mind abate ; hav- 
ing been much struck bya search- 
ing sermon which he had heard at 
theold place, he meets with Cle- 


metijon, who 


“Had never till this moment appeared 
to our hero in his true character. He 
entered at once into his distress. He 
fecapitulated and enlarged upon the to- 

which had so much struck his 

in the sermon, and Falkland felt 
and expressed consolation at seeing the 
same views entertained by two men-of 
such different habits, inclinations, and 


ts. 

“<The views must be the same,’ re- 
pliedClementson, ‘in all, since where- 
ever they exist, they are the work of one 
and the self-same Spirit. $ 

«QO tell me,’ exclaimed Falkland, 
‘where that Spirit i is to be found !’ 

“¢ In prayer, Falkland—in humble 
fervent prayer to the God whose attri- 
bute it is that he heareth me, Se in the 
name of that Saviour who has died to 
teadér it effectual.’ 

‘ Falkland’s lips quivered, and he 
could just articulate, ‘ Lord, save me.’ 

“Only add, my friend,’ replied Cle- 
meutson, ‘ what the Apostle added, ‘ I 

’-and I will pledge the word of God 
you will receive the Apostle’s 
‘But I must not let you relapse 
former agitation. Come—let 

p awalk, and calmly talk over the 


she stank. hia arm in. the 


and led him 
Sis enti Menahael conindan. 
age Famer tig 


the air, and was gradually able 4o listen 
to the kind and very judiciqus, observar 
tions of his friend. Clementzon did not 
attempt to enter into any lengthened or 
formal discussion of the sibject,. still 
less did he endeavour to detract 4 ~ “4 
particle from Falkland’s sense of guilt. 
He rather sought, by various short argu- 
ments, and pointed texts of scripture, to 
establish that~conviction, as the basis of 
his hopes of pardon. ‘* Remember,’ said 
he, ‘ our Saviour’s words, ‘ I came to 
seek and to save—who—them that were 
lost.’’ Our hero's mind was grea’ 
comforted, and his friend returned wit! 
him to the hotel, where they dined ‘in 
private. Falkland spoke little, but it was 
evident that his whole soul was filled by 
his reflections.” —Vol. i. pp. 216—220, 


Clementson, however, amid all 
this plenitude of knowledge, re- 
mained, in possession, poor, and 
while his friend outstripped him in 
the race of glory, an opportunity 
offering of entering ‘into political 
life, he quitted the bar, and en- 
tered the House of Commons, in 
chase of the low ambitions of the 
present world. Falkland’s newly- 
acquired principles compelled ‘him 
to give up his attachment to Rat- 
eliffe’s daughter; and, liberated 
from all professional engagements, 
he set off on his journey to Shrews- 
bury, to attend the trial which was 
to determine his claim to the re~ 
mainder of his patrimony. On his 
route, he enters, as before stated, 
the inn at Tewkesbury, and, in 
the course of his brief sojourn 
there, the fading image of Jane 
Ratcliffe is finally expelled from 
his imagination, by the greater 
loveliness and consistent piety of 
Eliza Eltham. When we have 
said that the hero of the tale-re- 
cavers his property and marries, 
after some queer and not very 
probable misconceptions, the lady 
of his love, we shall have dis- 
patched, very satisfactorily, this 
part of our story. 

But we cannot thus dismiss Cle- 
mentson. His political debut, un- 
der the auspicés of the Duke. of 
Cleveland, was brilliant, but mo 
mentary ; a cold, the conseq: 
of exposure after: ‘exertion ‘in he kot 
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and tainted atmosphere, termi- 
nated in a consumption, and the 
fears which shook him on _ his 
dying couch are strikingly pour- 
trayed ; we must make room for 
a few extracts from the death-bed 
scenes. 


‘*Qh Falkland! In what a delusion 
have I wasted my life! ‘The scales are 
now fallen from my eyes, and what ab- 
solute nothingness do I perceive all the 
objects to be, which I have so long made 
it my unceasing study to attain.” : 

*¢ I rejoice to hear you say this, my 
friend. It is the first step towards fixing 
your affections on pleasures of a more 
enduring substance.”’ 

*¢ It is now too late,” said the other : 
«* How can I, with this feeble remnant 
of strength, redeem the errors of a whole 
life, passed in delusive hopes and pros- 

ts? What possible ground can I 

ave to hope that after wasting my 
strength on bubbles I should now be im- 
pressed with realities ?”’ 

«« None, certainly,” answered Falk- 
land, ‘‘if the measure of the Divine 
Being’s goodness were proportionate to 
our deserts. But is there not a tincture 
of self-righteousness in that remark ?” 

«* I hope not,”’ replied Clementson ear- 


nestly, ‘‘ for if I cherish ¢hat spirit, I am 
indeed past recovery. But, my friend, 
t 


mine is not a common case. is not 
pa ay Penne ae ga in 
rofligacy, and is arrested in wane of 
fe by the powerful convictions of the 
Spirit—I have long known, and in my 
heart valued, the doctrines of the gos- 
pel. Ihave known the necessity, and I 
think there have been times at which I 
have experienced the influence of the 
opr aid. And I have set myself de- 
i =. to resist his operations on my 
soul.” —Vol. ii. pp. 275, 276. 

“« I have tampered with my convic- 
tions, till religion has become a business 
to me. I have approached her most 
sacred recesses with the light hand of 
presumption ; and now that I would re- 
call a sense of awe to my mind, famili- 
arity has barred the admission of it. 
Oh ! it. is an awful thing to trifle with 
conviction !”’ 

*¢ It is indeed awful, Clementson ; and 
far be it from me to lessen your sense of 
responsibility. But why do I seek to 
a you — these deep ese pene 8 2 

sees ears to plunge you into despair ? 
No, what wer we reading 
on Sunday?” < is forgiveness 
with thee.” ‘ There is a fountain opened 
for,’ all sorts ‘of ‘ uncleanness.” Wash 
then, my friend, and be clean.”—>p. 279, 
The close is thus described :— 


‘* His glared wildly, his 
almost pay his breathing dso herd, 


and his whole frame bespoke | 
bation and anxiety. Falkland 

he was dying, and rang the bell for as: 
sistance. Clementson raised himself ix 
bed by a sudden effort, and wildly ex: 
claimed, ‘‘ Oh Falkland! it can’t—jt 
can’t be true—I’m still deluded— Mise. 
rable, miserable wretch!” 

** My dear Ciementson, this is the 
suggestion of the enemy. Disregard it, 
Pray against Peper against it. God 
has been. very good to you. He has 
given you to see your sins in their real 
colour, and he has pointed you to the 
prepitiation for sin. Rest on him. Trust 
him. He asks no more. Oh pray agai 
this device of Satan—this last 4 
but I trust feeble and ineffectual effort, 
of his rage and malice. 

** Pray with me, Falkland.” 

*< Falkland knelt down by the bed- 
side, and uttered a short but fervent 
prayer, suited to his friend’s situation, 
Clementson joined mentally with thé 
most intense devotion, and _ repeated 
AMEN at the close of it, with a depth of 
feeling in which his whole soul seemed 
to be poured out. 

** He then lay quiet, and in a kind of 
doze, for about an hour. Falkland ap- 
roached the bed, thinking he was aslee; 

e opened his eyes, but could easel 
articulate. ‘* Well!” said our Hero— 
** all well?” : 

** Well indeed,” he feebly exclaimed 
—* They are all gone—all—all—” He 
waved his hand to our Hero to raise 
him on his pillow. Falkland did so, 
and then, clasping his hands and making 
a last effort, he tried to repeat one of 
Newton’s hymns, but his strength failed 
him. His lips became parched. Falk- 
land applied a wet handkerchief to them, 
which revived him for a moment, ‘ There 
is forgiveness with thee,’ reveated he 
faintly. ‘‘ Oh! my friend—for—for— 
giveness !”” 


‘¢'The last word was uttered with an - 


emphasis almost more than human. He 
sank back—his eyes closed—and he ex- 
pired in Falkland’s arms.” —pp.288—290. 
Impressive and essentially true 
as those passages are, we feel an 
uncomfortable sensation at recol- 
lecting that they are mixed up 
with fiction, with love entangle- 
ments, and scenes of humour. But 
we have been thus copious in out 
analysis and extracts because we 
think the contrast between the 
firmness of Falkland and the inde- 
cision of Clementson re 
imagined ; and because we 
that the character of the latter is, 
in these times of knowledge and: 
profession, awfully common, 
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OS eb ete ath te etd 


ie + David's Teares. 
Weare unable to give any account 
at present, either of the author, 
printer, or date of this little volume, 
since our copy has been robbed of 
its title , by some of those un- 
hallowed pilferers who have no 
mercy on the curiosity or the fas- 
tidiousness of future possessors. 
If we should learn more respecting 
it hereafter, we will take an oppor- 
tunity of communicating the result 
of our inquiries, but we are, unfor- 
tunately, at this moment, without 
the means of reference, and can 
nothing more of its form and 
ce, than that it is a small 
thick duodecimo, containing about 
560 pages, rather coarsely, but not 
incorfectly, printed. The type 
and orthography would induce us 
to date it somewhere about the 
idile of thie seventeenth century ; 
and we infer from certain vague 
expressions in the address to the 
reader, that the writer lived about 
the time of: the Commonwealth ; 
the following passage contains a 
general intimation of his situation 
and sentiments, and he elsewhere 
speaks of the Star-chamber as of 

an existing tribunal. 

“*T have here undertaken a difficult 
, in writing upon these high parts 
of Scripture. I did put forth two of 
these Psalmes at the first, for an assay ; as 
before I did the like in my Sanctuary. 
Aad finding some acce tation, I have 
now added a third: and intend to pro- 
ceede in some of the rest. “And wherein 
‘Tfinde no encouragement from others, I 
will remaine satisfied with mine owne 
coutentments. For by entertayning my 
Moughts in these swect retreits, how 
any tedious, and ‘frivolous cogitations 
have Favoyded ? How many indignities, 
anddiscontentments have I therein buried? 
others hungerly. hunt. after favour 
‘tnd wealth, the common drudgery of the 
World . “a them aera their ag 
uncivill underminings. 7 
‘tite and pray, that ~ heavenly harmony 
m 


1 ae mf 
Peale Zimri par, 
WOORE: Mia. ‘No. 57: 


ditevavia Bediviva; or, The Book Worm. 


This volume cohtains commenter 
or rather a series of meditations» 
on the 6th, 32d, and 130th Psalms, 
and altogether conveys a rather 
advantageous impression of the 
author’s talents and piety. Those, 
indeed, who would expect to find 
much of acute discrimination, pro- 
foundand rich illustrationsof Scrip- 
ture and divinity, or pithy exposi- 
tions of evangelical sentiment, may \ 
save themselves disappointment 
by neglecting a work which is 
by no means distinguished for any 
of these high qualities. Its theo- 
logy is apparently sound, though 
of a somewhat superficial order ; 
it can” boast little of vigour or 
of sustained eloquence; there is 
in it nothing of luminous reason- 
ing, nor is its composition of a very 
original cast in respect either: to 
conception or expression. Amid 
all these negatives the reader is 
perhaps beginning to suspect, that 
there can remain but little room 
for positive and substantial good 
qualities ; there are, however, some, 
as we shall probably be able to 
show. In the first place, there is 
much feeling, sometimes very forci- 
bly expressed, pervading the book. 
Secondly, there .is frequently a 
great deal of beauty, mixed with 
some quaintnes3, but with less 
alloy of coarseness and bad. taste 
than we usually meet. with in 
writers of this class andage. And, 
thirdly, the language and train of 
sentiment are mellowed and en- 
riched by that precious rust of 
venerable antiquity, which would 
render a much worse book palata- 
ble to us.. The passage which we 
i contains a somewhat 


_can be taken as a fair average of 


his style, though in other respects 
it illustrates out prevéding esti- 


) 
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andthe greater that our fall hath beene, the 
greater must-be the torrent of our teares. 
It is naturall to men, that their lamenta- 


them, I have lost the grace, and favour 
of God ; I liave lost his righteousnesse ; I 
have lost both his feare, and his love, 
I have lost mine ownesoul. Out wretch ! 
What can I be sayd to have, when I have 
lost both God, and: my selfe. How ob- 


durate is my heart? how dull, how dead 


is my soule? how is my conscience 
cauterized, and seared, if for so great 
losses L cannot weepe? ‘The soul which 
is sensible of a needle’s point, shall it 
not bleed at the strokes of lances, and 
swords ? I can weepe for losses in my 
temporall estate, for losse of worldly 
kindred or friends I easily fall to immo- 
derate weeping: and can I not open a 
yeine of teares when I have lost the riches 
of heaven ? When I have lost both God, 
and my selfe? Assuredly, teares are so 
precious a liquor, that we should not 
spend them for ordi matters. But 
if not for other things, if not for God, 
“yet am I bound to bestow teares for my 
selfe. If for nothing else I may weepe, 
Ym it is lawfull to weepe for my selfe. 
‘or in all other matters teares are lost, 
in case they be not spent for our selues. 
* Oh! that’ I could weepe an ocean of 
teares ; to drowne my sorrow, to drowne 
my shame. Oh! that I could resolue 
my .bowels.into teares. So, so this is 
right. Sob, O my heart, until thou 
‘doest ake: shower downe more plenty of 
‘teares, O my eyes! set your selves on 
float in a full tide of teares. As uncleane 
vessels ‘must be first scoured, and then 
washed: so my impure soyled soule, 
‘must be first well rubbed with griefe, 
then washed ‘with teares ; and so happily 
:it will appeare beautifull, and faire. For 
teares are nothing worth, if they 
from a_softnesse, and tendernesse of 
nature, and not from a heart attached 
with griefe. They must be the sweat of 
the soule, labouring:\in sorrow: they 
must be the. bloud of a wounded con- 
science ; must be drops from a 
heart, p with grief,”"—pp. 61—63. 
The writer, however, sometimes 
goes beyond this, and shows that 
when he fairly tasked the. powers 
of his mind, he was able to achieve 
a high ascent towards the noblest 
style of sentiment and expression. 
In. his .exercitations. on the 4th 
_werse of the 32d Psalm, he has an 
uncommonly spirited description 
of fear. After ponies Se 
.self as. inthe depths of» 
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[Serrennge; 
and. horror, “ fears 
hopes abandoning, justice threaten. 


ing, vengeance expecting; within, - 


agony and ish of soul ; with. 
out, terrours, disconsolation, dread, 
and almost hellish darkness of de. 
spaire ;”—he bursts into the follow. 
ing fine personification. 

‘¢ Oh! what a cruel enemie is PeaRE? 
Shee marcheth with innumerable troupes 
in her traine, ranged in order, armed at 
al] poynts, and shaking their terrible 
instruments of death. Iustice carrieth 
the ensigne before her, despaire soundeth 
the loud alarme ; disconsolation, trem- 
bling, distrust, with all the curses, and 
threats of the law, with all the ex- 
amples of God’s weighty wrath, present 
the first charge. She marsballeth all 
creatures. in squadrons against us ; «all 
our friends she draweth to her part; our 
secret thoughts she mustereth on her 
side. She has a thousand 
intelligences within our owne bosome, 
which await but houre, and occasion 
surprise us. Thus aduancing her selfein 
the pride of her power, with a high, and 
horrible voyce she cried unto me. 

** Come foorth thou fugitive! Come 
thou deiected, thou reiected traitour ! tell 
me, Wretch! Where now is thy assu- 
ance? who shall defend thee? whither 
wilt thou retire?”” . . . . —pp. Mi, 
175. 

‘‘ The earth casteth thee up, heaves 
receiveth thee not; God is displeased 
with thee, and all creatures are bent to 
oppresse thee. Goe to then, abandon 
hope, and id thy selfe captive to 
despayre. ou hast no other. remedy 
aguinst thy feares, but to relinquish hope: 
Cease to hope, and feare will no 
torment thee ; for whosoever hopeth fo 


terrible voyce, and all the hoste eryed 

aloud, DESPAIRE, AND DIE. 
“ Woe is me! I am undone, Alas 

wretch that I am! Which ¥ 

turne me? Whither shall I flie? 

shall I cg t I am assailed 

feares I am betrayed, my eng 
and without. Who sball 

defend me? .I am as 4 
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eyther resist, or rule vio- 
ye Re 
"2 “whilest I was ready to have 
selfe to the tyranny of des 
‘Farra from heaven .* yd 
cast a glorious beame of her 
u me; and, with a sober 
e. in this sort, partly to re- 
}, and partly to instruct me. 
“ ? (sayd she) Art thou such a 
my schoole ?. such a faint, and 
dier in spirituall combat? Hast 
more dexterity in handling thy 
apons? Come, stand up, take courage ; 
teach thee both thy fence and thy 
- Come, (I say) and iooke thy 
terrour'in the face: It seemeth a serpent 
todevoure thee, but be not dismayed, step 
to it, and take it by the tayle, and 
) forthwith turne to a rod of cor- 
.. What? Art thou so much 
offeare? whichis so highly com- 
sd? which is so straitly commanded 
to thee? God loveth feare; He ac- 
eth, he preserveth, he honoureth, he 
he never forsaketh them that 
him. Feare is the beginning of 
t , the first step to wisdome 
with it judgement, and righ- 
teoumesse. It expelleth sins: It is the 
of sinnes; it is the sword that 
in sunder, not. onely the sinewes, 
the very hartstrings of sinne,””— 
176—181. 


“The whole of this passage is 


worth citation ; the motives 
t despairing of God’s mercy, as- 
ed by Fear, and the counter- 
reasons for trust and con- 
fidence, urged by Fattu, are en- 
rced wi' t energy and feel- 
ing, but ak length which has 
constrained us to abridgement, and 
allows us further space for 
close of the animating appeal 


“ ANl the sins of the world are more 


much bruised with thy fall; unlesse 
mercy had layd under her hand. This is 
a’ great signe that thou art elect; but it 
is not all. For mercy hath not onely pre- 
served thee from the harme of sinne, but 
she hath turned thy sivne to thy good. 
For thereby she hath made both thee 
more humble in thy opinion, and more 
heedful in thy waies. The fall of the 
reprobate is like the fall of ‘an elephant, 
pan rise not againe, but imprudently 

e light esteeme of their sinnes, and 
sometimes with a flinty forehead boast of 
them: but though the elevt fall into the 
bottome of the sea, yet the same whale 
which swallowed them up, must againe 
cast them upon the land. 

*« Arise therefore, and strengthen, thy 
heart: thou hast found how weake thine 
owne forces are: humble thy selfe under - 
the Almighty arme of the Lord. For 
humility is the foundation of all vertues, 
the lowest ground-worke of repentance. 
Humble thy selfe therefore with sorrow 
for thy sins past, and circumspection for 
thy life to conie. If thou canst so hum- 
ble thy selfe with sorrow, then nevér 
feare ; this sorrow is the greatest joy to 
a godly minde that can be; the more of 
this sorrow thou findest within thee, the 
lesse cause thou hast to feare. And to 
this examination now I leave thee, to 
what degree of submissive sorrow thou 
canst descend; for assuredly, to the 
same pitch of assureance thou shalt be 
exalted. ; 

“‘ This said, she glanceth gloriously 
into heaven.” —pp. 185—187, 


We acknowledge our | aad i 
for our old writers ; they more 
originality of mind, and less timi- 
dity, of phrase, they went deeper 
into their own thoughts, and drew 
more from their own characters 
than we of the present time. We 
have here before. us, hazarding a 
judgment only from the present 
work, one of inferior, though cer- 
tainly not. of the lowest stature, 
among those intellectual Anakim, 
and. yet we would undertake to 
furnish a cento of pregnant and 
sparkling sentences from this little 
book, that should give zest dnd 
popularity to a modern octavo, if 
skilfully mixed up with the baser 
matter. We cannot close this arti- 
cle more appropriately than with 
a passage borrowed from the ad. 
dress. “ to the reader,” which forms 
the overture tothis volume. “The 
rich Smpertoom of ancient times, 

3R2 
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I reverence and admire; they doe 
not only satisfie, but astonish mee. 
I see. them not to the depth, but 
I see them so farre, that I conceive 
the farthest reach of our age can- 
not neerely approach them.” 

Since writing the above, we 
have learnt that this book was 
written by Sir James Hayward, 
the author of several historical 
works, for some unguarded ex- 
pressions in one of which he in- 
curred the penalty of imprison- 
ment. He was knighted by James I. 
and died in 1627. He wrote 
beside the present, a religious trea- 
tise, mentioned in the first extract, 
and another of which we cannot 
recollect the title. 


Wee eesetetest 


4A Memorial of the Reformation, 
(chiefly in England ) and of Bri- 
tain’s Detainees Jrom Popery 
and Arbitrary Power, since that 

-) Time to the Year 1716. By 
Benjamin Bennett. — London : 
$vo, 1717. 


“intimate connexion between 
and moral light might 
afford matter of most profound and 
i il tion to minds of 
hical research. That such 

a Connexion exists, the slightest 
knowledge of the character of 
man—the first glance on the fea- 
tures of denietal Bisteiry will abun- 
dantly evince. We cannot exa- 
fine the Scriptures of God with- 
_ out at! once ‘perceiving that the 
assimption of this connexion Ties 
at’ the ‘basis of many of the most 
sublime and ic ‘descriptions 
of the a of the htiiman race, 
contained in those divine treasures, 
and that its belief alone can ra- 
tionally account for the manifest 
irregularities observable in the 
soul of man, where wrecks of no- 
ble and elevated principles, and 
twilight coneeptions of ‘glorious 
and eternal truths, prove at once 
the original grandeur, and the now 
humiliating and melancholy ruin 
of ‘the stately palace which they 
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CSkrremeiy 
inhabit. We have ever thought thit 
the glorious era of Christianity, 
which, from its emphatically great 
and permanent effects has gene.. 
rally obtained the’ distinction of 
the Reformation, has afforded a de. 
cisive and singularly brilliant evi. 
dence of the close and indeed inse. 
parable connexion to which we 
have alluded. If we observe at- 
tentively the period immediately 
preceding that eventful epoch, we 
shall see that a gradual but pro. 
gressive illumination had a iad 
the minds of serious re- 
flecting men for that important 
change ; that God “ knockt once 
and twice, and came again, 

ing our drousie eye-lids leas 

by that glimmering light whi 
Wiclif and his followers disperst; 
and still taking off by degrees the 
inveterat scales from our nigh. 
perisht sight, purg'd also our deaf 
ears, and prepar’d them to attend 
his second warning trumpet in our 
grandsire’s days.”* The revivd 
of Greek literature, the increasing 
attention to science in general, the 
gradual loss of reverence to school 
divinity, and the Nuge Ecclesias- 
lice of Aquinas, and the Irrefra- 
gable Doctor, but above all, the in- 
vention of printing, (which con- 
veyed the most refined thoughts, 
the very life and genius of the 
wise and learned, into the minds of 
the multitude, there to become the 
seeds of actions, and the primum 
mobile of all their energies ;) bad 
removed from the minds of many 
that film of ignorance and preju- 
diee’; “than whieh no 
énemié to the finding of trath; 
which being pure and single in 
his owne nature and author, ap- 
peareth not but to a cleare and 
sincere understanding, whom néi- 
ther the fumes of fierie passions doe 
misten, mor sinister respects. OF 
prejudices sway downe on either 
side from the pitch of just inte- 
gritie.”+ In exact proportion AS 





* Milton, ; 
+: Sandys. Europa Speeuitim, °° 
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of the Reformation. 


ples of the reformation 

mofe extensively diffused, 
sndits influence felt, did the mind 
of tan recover its intellectual elas- 
tity, and the master: spirits of 
arose from the long sleep 

of ism, shook off the tram- 
mels which had bound them down 
to'an implicit surrender of their 


- gational faculties, and claimed once 


more to be regarded as men. . We 
hazard but little in affirming that 
thé mental character of a nation 
wil be found to rise in an exact 
parallel with the influence which 
those principles have obtained 
mongst them. Let the attentive 
observer of national character weigh 
the’ truth of this reflection in his 
@iamination of the relative literary 
tme of England, Germany, Hol- 
land, and the other protestant states 
#Edrope, with that of Spain and 
ily; and though France may 
par, on the first glance, an 
teption to the accu of this 
Ps Rape let it be remembered, 
has ever had much of the 
spirit of the reformation and of the 
true principles of liberty, working 
in the minds of her population ; 
aid We could even adduce the au- 
thority of papists to prove that 
that spirit was a great and leading 
tause of the taste for literature 
which was once so distinguishing 
@ trait in the catholic clergy of 
that kingdom.* 


© As'to that which we alledged, 

(no. such lewd deportments were to 
found amongst our ecclesiasticks in 
ance, the court very wisely replied, that 
for that we might thank the protestants, 
for that it was only their presence that 


’ in’d the 4 * pg 
carriage of the clergy o 
church, and that if they once 


be forced to quit the country, 
a a was already known 


})} we should soon see all sciences and 





“wirtues exil’d with them. This, Sir, 
#8 incomparably well with what some 


of quality of the Roman commu- 
tion have. of late freely owned to me, 


mi already in, France to per- 





since the protestants have 
ish’d thence, and that they be- 
far enough from them,. the 
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The three leading histories - of 
the great event which forms the 
subject of the present volume, 
as far as that event operated in 
our own country, afe those of 
Futter, Hevisn, and Burnett. 
We shall not be supposed tounder- 
rate the real value of Fuller's 
work if we say of it, in the words 
of the learned Bishop Niccolson, in 
his English Historical Library, 
that “even the most serious and 
most authentic parts of it are so 
interlac’'d with punn and quibble, 
that it looks as if the man had de- 
sign’d to ridicule the annals of our 
church into fable and romance.” 
Fuller’s tact was anecdote ; laugh- 
ing was the business of his life, 
and the whole scope of his wri- 
tings seems to have been to make 
it the business of his readers also. 
His volumes are now scarce, and 
hors de porteé of common book 
worms. Peter Heylin, the next 
historian of the reformation, ‘was a 
man of a different cast. No mirth 
seems to have disturbed his uni- 
form malignity, except it were the 
occasional sneers of bitterness and 
sarcasm. If Fuller were excep- 
tionable on ee of his unceasing 
jocoseness, yet his was the smile of 
innocence and good humour ; but 
Heylin’s unwonted mirth is the 
gtimace of diabolical revenge, ex- 
ulting in the supposed ruin of its 
antagonist. Heylin’s grand design 
appears to have been to calumniate 
Calvin and the nonconformists: 
and the credit of uniform attention 
to this aim must be awarded to 
him. Happily his calumnies are 


burning; zeal of the ecclesiasticks. is 
turn’d to lukewarmness, their devotion 
grown cold, and their application io their 
Studies become very flat and languishing. 
So that at present they are seldom found 
at their books, but for the must part 
ranging from one house to another, u 
pretence of encouraging and confirm 
their new ‘perverts, pes | ing them- 
selves for great doctors, with w 

have learnt, at a time. when they were fore'd 
upon by the learned writings und close ar- 
guings of the protestant ministers.””—D’Emil- 
Hianne’s Letters from Italy, 8vo. p. 50. 
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‘well known, .and have Jong slept 
(their requiem sang by the unani- 
mous suffrage of succeeding and 
discerning ages,) in that peaceful 
obscurity which bas been the com- 
mon grave of the fame, and the 
works of their originator. Burnett's 
work.is too well known and .ap- 
preciated to need our recommen- 
dations. All impartial men have 
bestowed on him their praise ; but 
though his faithfulness and general 
accuracy will ever secure him a 
mee in all extensive and regular 
ibraries, yet the volume and cost- 
liness, of his labours will prevent 
their becoming a vehicle of infor- 
mation to. the great proportion of 
our countrymen. In the article 
before us we have a portable and 
well adapted volume. for general 
usefulness. It is such a work as 
a dissenter, and indeed any friend 
to the noble principles of religious 
and political liberty, may confi- 
dently appeal to as a, fair and 
b> pare history of the great event 
which , it treats, .and- as an 
unanswerable defence of the prin- 
ciples which led to that event. 
Benjamin Bennett, the author of 
this excellent compendium of his- 
tory, was born at Wilsboro’, in 
Leicestershire, in 1674,and studied 
for the ministry among the Dis- 
senters at Mr, Woodhouse’s aca- 
demy. He commenced his ministry 
at Temple-hall, near the place of 
his birth; but-in: 1699 succeeded 
the venerable Dr. Gilpin, author of 
the Treatise on Temptations, &c., 
in the charge of the Presbyterian 
Church. at Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 
In that situation he deceased in 
the year 1726, leaving behind him 
a character for piety as a Christian, 
and exemplary fidelity as a mi- 
nister, which has seldom we 
surpassed, He appears to have 
béen a man of extensive and aecu- 


rate learning, and of great research 


in history. In his. religious opi- 
nions he was a Calvinist, and a 
Close imitator of the fervid and 
primitive piety of his immediate 
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predecessors, the ejected ministers 
Besides this work,. Mr, Bennett 
wrote a small work,. in defence of 
the statements here laid down, 
against the objections of a. cep. 
tain high-church writer; Christian 
Oratory, in 2 vols.; a book much 
esteemed by all serious Christians, 
and of which an Abridgment was 
published by the late Samuel Pal. 
mer ; and a piece entitled Ireni- 
cum. 
No very accurate analysis will 
be expected from us of a work 
whose well known body of infor. 
mation renders it as un 
as its abridged form renders it 
difficult to compress. The au 
thor commences his work by a 
lucid account of the spiritual 
nature of Christianity, and of its 
dependence alone upon the my 4 
tures of God. He shows t 
gradual declension of the primi- 
tive church from the simplicity 
and spirituality of this belief, and 
pourtrays, in some striking @ 
stances, the dreadful gloom whic 
pervaded Christendom in the ages 
immediately preceding the time of 
the reformation, from the. secular 
nature of the societies then usurp- 
ing the name of Christian churches, 
thus forming a judicious preface 
te the history of that. important 
epoch. The history. that. follows 
is succinct, but embraces all the 
leading and characteristic points, 
both of the principles of the Refor- 
mation and of the facts which 
occurred as wneeee to me 
rinciples, er with a 
=n er the “aiferen t plans by 
which the opposing party has en- 
deavoured to stop the progress of 
the reforming power, and # 
many evident instances in W. 
the Lord has manifested his hand 
in restraining the anti-christian 
violence which has threatened the 
overthrow of this and o neigh- 
bouring. nations, since their em- 
bracing the reformed  religiot. 
sequent to that whose title: . 
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the lead of this article, but 
ditions are become rare, and 
trinsic merit of the volume 

jres, and we hope will soon 
eed, a reprint. As a short 
and cléar account of that glorious 
event. from which we derive all 
our religious, and a great portion 
of our civil liberty, and to which 
Britain is doubtless indebted for 
much of her envied mponeniy to 
neighbouring nations, this epi- 
tome will be considered as 
unequalled by any volume of the 
same. size which our language 
affords. Our limits will only 
allow one or two short extracts, as 


' of the style, and of the 
easing variety of anecdote intro- 


dyced into these interesting pages. 

' In speaking of the arbitrary 

measures of Charles I. and his 
i he says, 


« Besides these manifest and gross 
upon the civil rights of the 
sundry steps were taken iin the 
of the church, and the manage- 
ment of ecelesiastical affairs, that not 
only disgusted particular persons, but 
alarm’d the goentent part of. the nation. 
‘Tis known A.Bishop Laud was at the 
head of these affairs. He had so much 
as in the King’s Council, that 
ifthe King. inthe throne was greater 
he, yetnccording to his word was 
all the people rul’d. But alas! wliat a 
perfect Phaeton was he, driving the chariot 
gies. to set all on fire, orrather 
i ist’s tail of a comet, deluging 
€ poor nations in confusion and blood. 
contrivance he had, which 
admirably serv’d his purpose, 
He provided a list of ecclesiastical per- 
sons (which was presented to the King 
by Buckingham) in two columns, distin- 
'd. by the letters O, and P., the one 
for orthodox, the other for. puri- 
ing elect, the other re- 
t) means he hoped .to 
church into good hands, and 
himself with tools to ; 
innovations, and indeed desola- 
‘tions he made, his pontificate, , is 
{e0:well known. commanded the 
Cmniunion table to be set altar-wise, to be 
‘ins requiring persons to bow to- 
a ' 
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And so zealously intent was he about 
these things, as if the whole of religion 
had Jain in them ; prosecuting all with 
the utmost severity, that shou’d refuse to 
comply with his injunctions, or withstand 
his humour therein, Mr. Chancey, mini- 
ster of Ware, in Hertfordshire, was brought 
into the high commission, for opposing 
the making a rail about the communion 
table in his parish church, and was there 
pronounc’d guilty of contempt of ecclesi- 
astical government and of schism; sus- 
pended from his ministry, condemn’d in 
reat costs of suit, and imprison’d till 
fre paid the same, or recanted. Mr. 
Sherfield, Recorder of Sarum, and a Jus- 
tice of Peace for the same city, felt un- 
der the like discipline. It seems he took 
offence at a picture in their church, 
which was of God the Father, represented 
in a window of painted glass, as an old 
man, in a blue and red coat: to which 
some old women, when they pass’d by, 
were observ’d to pay their respects; and 
being ask’d to whom they made their 
courtesies, answered, It was to their God 
in the glass window: Mr. S being 
justly offended at this foolish supersti- 
tion, mov’d the parish at a vestry, that 
he might have liberty to take away these 
offensive pictures, and put up white glass 
in the room, which the parishionefs con- 
sent to, and the thing is done; for which 
fact, this busy presumptuous reformer 
was call’d to an account in thé Star Cham- 
ber, accus’d as being evil affected to. the 
discipline of the Church of England, and 
encouraging such as oppos’d its Govern- 
ment under the reverend Bishops ; repre- 
senting, that he had unlawfully, riotously, 
and prophanely broke down. that glass win- 
dow, in scorn of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and in conclusion, he was dig- 
lac’d from being Recorder, fin’d. five 
undred pound, and bound to his good 
behaviour: others were suspended and 
excommanicated, for speaking ‘against 
i and crucifixes, as was Mr. John 
Workman, a minister in Gloucester ; and 
whereas the corporation had settled an 
anhuity of twenty pound per annum upon 
him, im consideration of his diligence in 
presching, and. numerous family. the 
Mayor and Aldermen were, on this very 
account, prosecuted at the council. table, 
and high commission, and at last had a 
fine impos’d upon ’em; nay, it seems 
the angry Bishop carried his resentment 
to such an height, that he would not 
suffer the poor man so much as to teach 
school, or practice physick, for the sup- 
port of his wifeand children.’'"—162--165. 
We shall close our extracts with 
the following anecdote of the cele- 
brated Judge Jeffries, in the As- 
sizes of 1683. 


~€* A number of young men in the town 
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of Newcastle * (about twenty) met toge- 
ther once a week for mutual assistance and 
improvement in religion ; for which pur- 
pose they spent some time in prayer and 
conference ; rigs J subscrib’d a paper 
containing rules, for the better ordering 
such a Society, and the work to be done 
in it, taken out of a book of Mr. Isaac 
Ambrose. One of the Society, upon what 
inducement he best knows, turns in- 
former, and having a copy of this dan- 
gerous paper, with the names of the 
subscribers, makes a discovery, and the 
whole matter was laid before Judge 
Jeffries at the Assizes; by which it ap- 
pear’d to his Lordship, that about twenty 
young phanaticks met together weekly, 
to pray and tulk about religion, &c. His 
Lordship, whose. business lay as much 
with such as these as with felons, re- 
solved to make examples of them. When 
he was prepar’d to inst them, 
he order’d the doors of the court to be 
lock’d up, and kept lock’d till such of 
the young men as were in court were 
secur’d; and at the same time dispatch’d 
the Sheriff, with the proper officers, to 
apprehend the rest ; the doors being still 
kept clos’d, which made no smal! noise 
and stir in the town. His Lordship, as 
his manner was, began to breath out 
threatening against the Dissenters ; and 
whereas some of the elder of them, with 
whom his Lordshin would have taken an 
occasion to have talked, were withdrawn 
from the town; he said, He would take 
the cubs, and that would make the old foxes 


appear. 


~) * These men were Dissenters, 
and had the occasional services of Mr. 
Leaver, a nonconformist minister in the 
neighbourhood. 





« The offenders (some of whom arefound 
the Sheriff) 7 ici <= 
in by are presented before 
Lo “shi harac’ ; will “trios 
rdship’s c ter, will easily imagine, 

(and. some will. remember it), with how 
much indignation and contempt, he would 
look down upon these young men. One 
of them, Mr. Thomas Verner, who had but 
a mean aspect at best, (and the work he 
was taken from made him appear at that 
time meaner than ordinary), his Lord- 
ship was pleas’d to single out, no question 
to triumph over his ignorance, and there. 
by expose all the rest. Can you read, 
sirrah, says he? Yes, my Lord, an- 
swers Mr. Verner ; reach him the book, 
says the Judge; the clerk reaches him 
his Latin Testament. The young man 
begins to read. att. vii. 1, 2. (it being 
the first place his eye lit upon, without 
any design in him, as he affirm’d after- 
wards), Ne judicate, ne judicemini, 
Construe it, sirrah, says the Judge ; 

he did: Judge not, lest ye be judg'd, for 
with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged: Upon which ’tis said, his Lord- 
ship was a little struck, and sat in a panic 
for some while, (and ke had occasion, 
methinks, to pause more upon it in the 
Tower a few years after.) 

** The issue of the matter, in short, was 
this, that the young men, though never 
tried, were sent. to jail, where they lay 
above a year, (i.e. from the Assizes in 
1683, till the first Assizes after the death 
of King Charles,) when they were called 
upon and set at liberty, with this repn- 
mand by the Judge, Go und sin no moe, 
lest a worse thing come unto ; adding, 
that the King’s coming to the t throne had 
sav’d all their lives.”"—pp. 289—291. 
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met Mewar Nature and 
Effects ‘epentance and Faith. 
the te. J. Carlisle, Assistant 
inister in the Scots Church, St. 
Mary's Abbey, Dublin.— Longman, 

1 vol. 8vo. 
THESE sermons merit our recom- 
mendation, both for the plainness 
of their style, and their general 
accordance with the apostolic doc- 
trine upon the momentous subjects 
of which. they yea ine preacher 
appears to us to display. a ;happy 
combination of simplicity, ph. 5 


ness, and sound judgment. His 
discourses are well adapted to in- 
struct and edify Christians, to cor- 
rect many latent and pernicious 
errors, and to show the connexion 
between evangelical doctrine and s 
holy life. In the absence of regular 
pastoral instruetion, or in the course 
of family reading, we know of few 
volumes better adapted for useful 
ness, especially to an audience of 
some education. We could ‘have 
wished that the preccher had more 
frequently and fully applied the 
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as’he proceeded to the con- 
of his hearers and readers. 
Instruction is not to be the sole ob- 
of a preacher of the gospel. 
$e soaviction of sinners, and their 
conversion to God, should be uni- 
formly produced in every discourse. 
Wedo not mean to insinuate that 
Mc, Carlisle’s sermons are not 
to this end, but simply 
that-they would have pleased us 
better, and been more likely to 
be generally useful, if they had 
been-rather designed to enforce the 
duties of faith and repentance upon 
unbelievers and formalists, than to 
discuss those doctrines with theo- 
logical accuracy. We cannot but ex- 
our warm approbation of the 
views which Mr. C. generally incul- 
cates. At page 86, however, we 
meet with a sentiment respecting a 
preparation of the heart for the 
outward call of the gospel, which 
we cannot reconcile either with fact 
or scripture. ‘‘ A change must be 
ht on the soul itself before 
‘external call can reach it.” 
We conceive that God gives en- 
france to his word into the heart, 
when it is preached, and that the 
energy upon the heart is si- 
multaneous with the call, or it is 
by the call itself that God works 
the change, as an instrument in the 
hand of an all-skilful operator. Per- 
we have mistaken Mr. C.’s 
meaning. The passage, however, 
deserves his revision. With this 
slight exception, we find nothing in 
Mr’C.’s ‘sermons contrary to sound 
doctrine, and we can cordially 
commend the volume to the atten- 
tion of our readers. 





A Spiritual Guardian for Youth, 
“being the Substance of Sermons de- 
livered at the early Morning Lecture 
in Aig said of 1821, in Albion 
‘Chapel, Moorgate. By the Rev. 
Alexander Fletcher. 


‘Onzof the most important depart- 
Mentsof'a Christian Minister’s la- 
is the care and due culture of 
generation ; and we believe 
teachers in our day have 
more time aad attention to this 
» than the worthy author of the 
before us. The late Mr. Cecil 
a rare originality of-mind, 
Variety of ideas and illus- 
ie Maa, No. 57. 
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trations, yet he confessed he found 
it a most difficult thing to allure 
andengage the attention of children. 
If, however, this object is attain- 
able, surely no means shoald be left 
untried, no efforts unemployed to at- 
tain it. Mr. F. has the happy art 
of attracting the young, and deeply 
interesting their minds in those 
things which belong to their present 
peace and eternal happiness. Often 
has he in a surprising manner ri- 
veted the attention of Sunday School 
children, generally distinguished for 
their carelessness, cold indifference, 
and stupidity; and often has he 
been, even at an early hour of the 
morning, surrounded with a vast 
crowd of juvenile auditors, all lis- 
tening with intentness and apparent 
seriousness to his affectionate coun- 
sels and faithful warnings. 

In this useful manual the author’s 
chief intention seems to have been, 
to open and display the allurements 
and snares to which youth are ex- 
posed, especially in cities and popu- 
lous towns, and to recommend reli- 
gion both as the surest defence, and 
the richest source of consolation 
and enjoyment. He makes no at- 
tempt to introduce the doctrines ‘of 
Christianity in a connected and 
systematic form, though they are 
the basis of his hortatory addressess 
The first ten chapters of the bouk 
relate to the various temptations 
and devices of Satan, and the dire- 
ful consequences of yielding to 
them. 3 

As a specimen of Mr. Fletcher’s 
manner, we shall give a short ex- 
tract: 


*‘ Some afflicted young person may 
take up this little work into his hands, 
who is discouraged in every possible 
way, by his parents and relations, from 
attending the house of God. They may 
not only refuse him countenance, but 
they may actually forbid him. When 
they have found ‘he has been sitting 
in the house of God, and not in the seat 
of the scornful ; that he has been stand- 
ing in the way of saints, and not in the 
way of sinners ; that he has been walking 
in the counsel of the righteous, and not* 
in the counsel of the ungodly, they have 
fallen upon him with more than savage 
barbarity; they have reviled and ree 
genes him; they have poured upon 

im, upon their own child, their own 


‘son, their own flesh, every opprobrious 


namé, every degrading epithet, which an 
~~ nay, which an infernal malig- 
3 





nity could invent and employ! In addi- 
tion to this, father aud mother have 
united in issuing their commands, that 
he should no more frequent the holy 
sanctuary. * divine grace he has nobly 
persevered. If his impious parents put 
into his hands a cup of bitter suffering, 
in the sanctuary his heavenly Father put 
into his hands a cup of salvation ; if in 
the house of an earthly father he has 
been assaulted by reproaches and execra- 
tions, in the house of his heavenly Fa- 
ther, he has been solaced by spiritual 
blessings, and by. the accents-of a most 
tender regard; if at home he has shed 
tears of grief, in the sanctuary he has 
shed ‘tears of joy; if in the first his 
heart has throbbed with anguish, in the 
second it has glowed with the fire of ce- 
lestial expectation ; if he has great losses 
hé has also great gains ; if he has great 
=— he has great enjoyme:its ; if 
e has great sufferings, he a great 
reward.” 

As we advance the work becomes 
more interesting, and we could 
quote many passages that breathe 
the warmest — of piety and be- 
nevolence. r. F. introduces a 
few brief allegorical descriptions, 
but in these he is not very success- 
fal; his forte is plain direct search- 
ing address. In the frequent re- 
currence of pointed questions and 
answers, sudden transitions from 
familiar and trite, to dignified 
and uncommon comparisons, long- 
drawn contrasts, quaint images and 
phrases. Mr. F. often reminds us 
ef Gurnall, Brookes, and other 
writers of the 17th century. 


PPeSesesesee 


Memoirs of the late Miss Mary Ann 
Burton, of Kentish Town; with 
copious Extracts from her Diary, 
and Selections from her Correspend- 
ence. 12mo. 5s, 6d. London: 
Burton and Smith, 1822. 


We ‘are always disposed to treat 
publications of this kind with con- 
siderable indulgence. "Whenever 
the indications of pious character 
, are strongly marked, and consis- 
tency of conduct. is steadily main- 
tained, though there may be nothing 
of novelty, and little that is inte- 
resting in the vicissitudes of the 
life, there is still something gained 
inthe way of ‘edification, when the 
formation and progress’ of religious 
es is clearly developed.--- 
ong works of this class, the 
present volume claims to rank; with 
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a small proportion of 

there are mingled large and satis. 
factory statements of Christian ex. 
perience, and the sanctifying and 
sustaining influence of divine 

is happily exemplified. Miss Burton 
appears to have been a female of 
good sense, and distinguished piety; 
and her situation as an instructress 
of youth afforded her opportunities 
of inculcating on her pupils the 
great truths of the Gospel. This 
was conscientiously discharged, and 
her efforts seem to have been greatly 
blessed. The excerpts from her 
diary, and the selections from her 
epistolary correspondence, evince 
her habitual anxiety that she might 
be enabled to detach herself from 
the world, and to live nigh ‘to God, 
Her heart was renewed, her course 
steady, and her end peace. ; 


Rta tated 


Tustitutes of Theology; or a concise 
System of Divinity, with a reference 
under each article to some of the 
principal Authors who have treated 
of the subjects ieularly and 
fully. By Alexander Ranken, DD. 
one of the Ministers of Glasgw, 
London: Longman and Co. 6, 
14s. 


Tuese [Institutes of Theology are 
designed to supply what Dr. Ranken 
thinks is not to be found either ia 
Latin or English; a co i 
of Divinity, “ with particular refer- 
ences under every article to larger 
treatises on it, and so arranged a 
to enable the student to observe 
and compass the whole in its rela 
tive order.” That Dr. R. has, in 
his preface, pointed out some con- 
siderable im ions in most of 
the systematic writers on Theology, 
is undeniable, and that a judicious 
well arranged system, accompani 
with copious indexes, and particular 
references to authors, would be 
highly useful, is not less certain. 
But we are not satisfied that Dr. 
R. has adopted the best planfor 
such.a work. ‘That he possesses® 
highly respectable share of leam- 
ing is obvious, from the books be 
has read, and the use he makes@ 
them: bat we are decidedly of 
nion that instead of surpassing 
precursors, he has not 

many of them, either in the arrange 
ment or the execution of the plem 
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work, 
a man of Dr. Ranken’s cha- 
is generally correct and or- 
but appears to us to be ill- 
; , not sufficient!y compre- 
ive, and often incorrectly and 


as was'to be expected 


a? 


HH 


grelessly composed. The intro- 
duetory part-struck us as eminently 
dail and commen place. Some 
parts of the volume are exe- 
uted in a better style, and may be 
with advantage ; though 

the whole is far too loose and ill- 
- ee to be of much use to those 
have carefully perused cither 
Dwight or Doddridge. We con- 
eeive the student of theology will 
still feel something upon the plan 
of Doddridge, but stript of the 
scholastic forms, to be a deside- 
mium. Bat such a work, when it is 
executed with success, must he 
dene by a man of eminent discri- 
mination, acuteness, and taste ; 
qualities which, we regret to say, 
are not pre-eminently conspicuous 
inthe present volume. The work 
is divided into ten chapters with 
the following titles. Of Religion— 
Natural -Retigion—Of the Neces- 

of a Divine Revelation—Of the 
story of Revelation—Of Inspiration 


E 
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—Of the Evidences of Enspiration—Of 
the Doctrines of Seripture—Of Re- 
demption—Of the Doctrincs of Grace 
—Of the Ordinances of the Gospel. 


The Parental Instructor; or Advice 
to Youth. Extracted from Governor | 
Melvill’s Letters to his Children. 
By John Bulmer. Price 2d. Lon- 
don: Offor. 1822. — 

Mr. BULMER some time since pub- 

lished an excellent little manual 

fur javenile readers, founded on the 
early experience of President Ed- 
wards, which has been sanctioned 
by the Committee of the Sunday 

School Union. In the present cheap 

and neatly printed tract he has 

comprised the valuable and pithy 
remarks of the worthy Governor of 

Pendennis Castle. Mr. Melvill 

was a man of sense and piety, and 

singularly conscientious in his deal- 
ings with his children; hence there 
is a peculiar weight in his parental 
instructions, of which the beneficial 
influence will be extensively felt 
through the medium of this -well- 
judged publication. Mr. Bulmer 
has done his part very judiciously, 


a 
VARIETIES, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 
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Brazen Heads.—Mechanism has often 
been employed to imitate the movements 
and the sounds of living animals, and it 
has even pretended to emulate the opera- 


tructed a skilful flute-player ; and man 
of our readers have probably seen wi 
ge the exquisite work- 
, and easy attitudes and motions 
Of the conjurer, and the female musician 
of Maillardet. In the following inven- 
tion, however, all these artful construc- 
tions seem to have been com 


the operation of two kinds of machinery. 
Having carefully analysed the different 
effects of the simple utterance of sound, 
he applied the principles of his.observa- 
tions to a well adjusted mechanism, and 
seems to have produced two distinct 
classes of articulation, the one consist- 
ing of phrases, the other of syllables. 
The first was accomplished, on plan 
of the barrel organ, by means of a cylin- 
der, which, while it gave whole sentences, 
marked correctly the intervals and pro- 
sody of words. The second was effected 


by a system of level keys, which put in 
motion different portions “of machi 
so contrived as to pronounce all the 


syllables of the French language 
ified, and reduced to a small number, 
i i method peculiar to the 
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purchase it, and the poor Abbé, in de- 
spair and overwhelmed with debts, broke 
his machinery in pieces. He died, 
wretchedly poor, in 1789. After all, 
how mighty is the interval between in- 
ventive genius,» and creative power ; 
man may frame words by machinery, 
but the smailest gleam of intellect, is 
beyond his productive range, In all the 
discoveries and constructions of human 
skill, there is a point where we must ex- 
claim. ‘* Sistimus hic tandem!’ But the 
thoughts and energies of the Divine Being 
expatiate in infinity. Let then those 
proofs of human power, which fiil the 
mere philosopher with self-complacency, 
bear the Christian a bigher flight—up to 
the very throne of God. 


Phe Last Jud .—The following 
splendid piece of description, extracted 
from Burton’s description of the anti- 
quities of Rome, is a translation of part 
of a letter written by the celebrated 
Aretino to Michael Angelo Buonaroti, 
who was then employed on his stupendous 

icture of the Last Judgment. Not 
ving had an apportunity of inspecting 
the painting itself, Aretino gives a loose 
to his fancy, and represents it as pour- 
trayed in his own imagination. The 
letter is dated Venice, Sept. 15, 1537. 

*« In my opinion you ought to be satis- 
fied with having surpassed every one else 
in your other works ; but I perceive, that 
with the termination of the universe, 
which you are now angiaged in painting, 
you think to surpass the commencement 
of the world, which you have already 
painted: that your works surpassed by 
themselves, may give a triumph over 

ourself. Who would not be- dismayed 
applying his pencil to such a terrific 
subject? I see antichrist in the middle 
of the erowd with a semblance, which 
none but you could conceive. I see the 
terror in the countenances of the living : 
I see the symptoms of extinction in the 
sun, the moon, and the stars. I see fire, 
and air, and earth, and water, as it were, 
yielding up their spirit. I see nature at 
a distance confounded, concentrating her 
barrenness in the decrepitude of age: I 
see time dried up and trembling, who 
being come to his utmost limit is seated 
on a withered trunk ; and while I per- 
ceive the hearts in every breast ‘agitated 
by the trumpets of the angels, I see life 
and death overwhelmed by the horrible 
confusion ; for the former is labouring to 
resuscitate the dead, the latter is prepar- 
ing to overthrow the living. I see hope 
and despair conducting the ranks of the 

, and the crowds of the wicked: I 

see the theatre of clouds coloured by the 
rays ing from the pure fires of 
heaven, upon which Christ -is seated 
amongst his hosts, surrounded by splen- 
dour and by terrors, I see his face 


CSerteunen, 

glitter, and darting out fiery sparks 
light delightful oa terrible, he ty 
righteous with joy, the wicked with 
alarm. Mean while I see the ministers 
of the abyss, who with horrid look, with 
the glory of saints and martyrs, make 
game of the Czsars and the Alexanders, 
telling them how conquest over self 
differs from conquest of the world. } 
see fame with her crowns, and her palms 
under foot, tossed aside amidst the wheels 
of her chariots. Finally, I see the great 
sentence issuing from the mouth of the 
Son of God. I see it in the form of two 
ays, one of salvation and the other of 
damnation ; and as I trace them fiying 
downward, I perceive their fury impinge 
upon the elemental frame, and with 
tr dous thunderings dissipate and 
dissolve it. I see the lights of paradise, 
and the furnaces of the abyss, dividing 
the darkness which has fallen upon the 
face of the air; so that the th 
which represents to my imagination the 
destruction of the last day, says to me, 
If we tremble and are afraid in contem- 
plating the work of Buonaroti, how 
shall we tremble and be afraid, when we 
shall behold ourselves judged by Him, 
who ought to judge us !’’ 

Augustine’s Mother—Augustine, in his 
third book of Confessions, as given ia 
Milner’s Church History, mentions tle 
following anecdote of his mother Monica, 
which may be considered, especially when 
connected with the future conversion of 
her son, as a remarkable encouragement 
to the prayers of parents for their chil- 
dren: — ‘1 remember (says Austin,) 
that she entreated a certain bishep to 
undertake to reason me out of my errors. 
He was a person not backward to attempt 
this, where he found a docile subject. 
‘But your son (says he) is too much 
elated at present, and carried away with 
the pleasing novelty of his error, to re- 
gard any arguments, as appears by the 
pleasure he takes in puzzling many ig- 
norant persons with his captious ques- 
tions. Let him alone; only continue 
praying to the Lord for him ; he will, in 
the course of his study, discover his 
error.’ All this satisfied not my anxious 
mother; with floods of tears she per- 
sisted in her request, when at last, he, 
a little out of temper on account of her 
importanity, said, ‘ Begone, good wo- 
man ; it is not possible that a child of 
such tears should perish.’ She has oftea 
told me since that this answer impressed 
her like a voice ie ile St 





Archetype of the \Bible Society—It is 
recorded that in the third century, 
many manifested their zeal for the 
Scriptures, by the care they took to have 
accurate copies of them multiplied every 
where, and at such moderate prices 4 
rendered them of easy purchase ; a 
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tohave them translated into various lan- 
and published in correct editions. 

of the more opulent Christians 
contributed generously a great part of 
their substance, to the carrying on of 
thesé* pious and excellent undertakings. 
Pierius and Hesychius in Egypt, and 
Lucan at Antioch, employed much labour 
in correcting the copies of the Septua- 
gint; and Pamphilus of Cesarea labour- 
ed with great diligence in works of the 
same nature, until a glorious martyrdom 
finished his course. Origen surpassed 
all others in diligence and assiduity ; and 
his famous Hexapla, though almost en- 
irely destroyed by the waste of time, 
‘ will, even in its fragments, remain an 
eternal monument of the incredible ap- 
jon with which that great man la- 

to remove those obstructions 

which retarded the progress of the Gos- 

pel.—Mosheim. d 

China—In some respects, there is in 
the Chinese a simplicity of character to 
lel in the West. 
As soon as night has succeeded the de- 
parture of the sun, Pekin‘is a desert ; not 
a r is to be seen in the streets ; 
there retired to rest; not an assembly, 
aball, or an evening theatre, is to be 
“foindin the city. ‘‘ These (said one of 
the Emperors) are fit only for rogues 
and vagabonds.” At the dawn of the 
day body is in motion, and the streets 
are instantly filled —Barrow’s Travels. 

Consecration of St. Katherine Creed 
Church.—St. Katherine Creed Church 
having been’ repaired, was suspended 
from all divine service,. sermons, and 
Sacraments, till it was consecrated ; 
Wherefore Dr. Laud, Lord Bishop of 
London, on the 16th of January, being 
the Lord’s-day, came thither in the 
morning to consecrate it. Now, because 
great exceptions were taken at the for- 
mality thereof, we will briefly relate the 
manner of the consecration. 

At the Bishop’s approach to the west- 
ern door of the church, some that were 
prepared for it, cried with a loud voice, 
“Open, open, ye everlasting doors, that 
the King of Glory may enter in!” And 
Bison, the doors were opened, and the. 

» with ‘some doctors, and many 
other principal men, went in, and imme- 
falling down upon his knees, 

is eyes lifted up, and his arms 
abroad, uttered these words, 

“This place is- holy ; this ground is 
. holy: in the name of the Father, “Son, 

for Ghost, I pronounce it holy.” 
Then he took up some of the dust and 
threw it up into the air several times on 
his going towards the chancel; when 
they approached near to the rail and 
nunion-table, the Bishop bowed to- 
it several times, and returning, 
ea 
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they went round the church in proces- 
sion, saying the 100th Psalm; after that 
the 19th Psalm ; and then said a form of 
prayer, and concluding, ‘‘ We consecrate 
this church, and separate it unto thee, as 
holy ground, not to be profaned any 
more to common use.” 

After this, the Bishop being near the 
communion-table, and taking a written 
book in his hand, pronounced curses 
upon those that should afterwards pro- 
phdne that holy place, by musters cf 
soldiers, or keeping prophane law courts, 
or carrying burdens through it; and at 
the end of every curse, he bowed towards 
the east, and said, ‘ Let all the people 
say, Amen !” 

When the curses were ended, he pro- 
nounced a number of blessings upon all 
those who had any hand in framing and 
building of that sacred and beautiful 
church, and those who had given, and 
should hereafter give, any chalices, plate, 
ornaments, or utensils ; and at the end 
of every blessing, he bowed towards the 
east, saying, ‘‘ Let all the people say, 
Amen!” 

After this followed the sermon, which 
being ended, the Bishop consecrated and 
administered the sacrament, in manner 
following .— 

As he approached the communion- 
table, he made many several lowly bow- 
ings, and coming up to the side of the 
table, where the bread and wine were 
covered, he bowed seven times, and then, 
after the reading of many prayers, he 
came near the bread, and gently lifted 
up the corner of the napkin, wherein the 
bread was laid; and when he beheld the 
bread, he laid it down again, flew back a 
few paces, bowed three several times to- 
wards it, then he drew near again, and 
opened the napkin, and bowed as before. 

Then he laid his hand on the cup which 
was full of wine, with a cover upon it, 
which he let go again, went back, and 
bowed thrice towards it; then he came 
near again, and lifting up the cover of 
the cup, looked into it, and seeing the 
wine, he let fall the cover again, retired 
back, and bowed as before; he then re- 
ceived the sacrament, and gave it to some 
principal men; after which many prayers 
being said, the solemnity of the conse- 
cration was ended.—Rushworth, pp. 77. 


Charles the First.—The picture of this 
unfortunate Prince, painted by Vandyke, 
being sent to Rome to have a. bust made 
by it; the famous statuary, Bernini, 
not knowing whose it was, told the gen-- 
tleman who brought it, ‘he was sorry 
if it was.the face of any relation of his ; 
for it was one of the most te 
he ever saw; and according to all. the 
rules of art, the m whose it was 
must die a violent death.” 
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Oliver Cromwell.—As the Ides of March 
were equally fortunate and fatal to Julius 
Cesar, so was the 3d of September 
to Oliver Cromwell. For on that dey he 
was born, on that day he fought the 
three great battles of Marston Moor, 
Worcester, and Dunbar, and on that 
day he died. 


Queen Elizabeth —When the House of 
Commons addressed Queen Elizabeth 
concerning her marriage, she replied, 
** to satisfy you, 1 have already joined 
myself in marriage to a husband, namely, 


CSepreunes; 
the 4 pe ngland. 
(which as a hare forgoten) te 


pledge of this my wediock and marriage 
with my kingdom ;’’ and drawing from 
her finger the Coronation ring, she shew- 
ed it to them ; and having made a pause, 
she continued, ‘‘ and do not upbraid me 
with miserable lack of children, for 

one of you, as many as are Englishmen, 
are children and kinsmen to me, of 
which, if God deprive me not, (which 
God forbid,) I cannot, without injury, 
> accounted barren.—Cambden, pp. 26, 
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British and vores Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety and Bethel Union.—As the third 
Anniversary of this Society approaches, 
when the public will expect a condensed 
statement of its proceedings, and a faith- 
ful exhibition of its future pects, the 
Committee will be most y to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to lay be- 
fore their subscribers, and all their 
friends, such a mass of valuable infor- 
mation as they persuade themselves has 
seldom been exceeded by any infant 
‘ like this. The labours of the In- 
stitution have been directed to the pro- 
motion of religion and morality among 
British Soldiers, British and Foreign 
Seamen, Thames Rivermen, and Barge- 
mien on Canals and Rivers. - 

The numerous and zéalous ‘agents 
raised up to aid the plans of the Society, 
and the great success with which their 
exertions have been crowned, will be 
considered by the public as tokens of 
the divine blessing on the past, and 
nap of grace, mercy, and peace, on 
t . 

In the close of September, and in the 
early days of October, the Committee 
will be happy to meet the friends of this 
great work at the Anniversary Sermons, 
and in the Public Meeting. 

The Right. Honourable Admiral Lord 
Gambier, President of the Institution, 
has promised again to honour the So- 
ciety with his presence. Two | 
rooms will be engaged at the London 
Tavern, and a third if required. Many 
naval and military officers are expected 
to attend. 

Pembrokeshire and Haverfordwest Sunday 
School Union.—The Sixth Annual Meeting 
of this Society was held at the Tabernacle, 
Haverfordwest, on Monday, Juné 24. 
JL. Mo: M D., was called to the 
chair, sod oldvebeed the accara.8 ss 

le and iate speech. In 
wiedee the ey ucation Bill of 
Mr. Brougham, the Doctor said, ‘‘ While 
the number of schools continued to in- 
crease, and all was p i i 


to our wishes, it occurred to some indi- 
viduals, that what was already doing in 
the best possible manner, might still be 
improved ; and the chilling hand of legis- 
lation was offered, to render what was 
regarded as partial, universal and na- 
tional. This was indeed a fine-sounding 
title for a system, framed on a basis so 
narrow and exclusive—excluding, as it 
must necessarily have done, all who con- 
scientiously differed from the usages of the 
Established Church |! Much as all classes 
of Dissenters would have rejoiced in any 
plan for the more extensive diffusion of 
sound knowledge, yet, when the it 
terests of half the community were te 
be sacrificed, they could not but re- 
joice to think, that so illiberal a mea- 
sure could not meet with adequate snp- 
rt to press it through the British 
Parliament. We triumph in the defeat 
of this scheme, because we saw it fraught 
with infinite mischief to some of the 
most vaiuable institutions of the British 
empire ;—I mean Sunday Schools. I 
never reflect on the feclings in which 
they originated—on the means by which 
they have been supported—without pecu- 
liar satisfaction, adapted, as I perceive 
them to be, in whatever light they are 
viewed, to promote the temporal, as 
well as the eternal interests of man- 
kind.”"—The Report was read by the 
Rev. Mr. Bulmer, one of the Secretaries, 
from which it appeared, that the schools 
in Haverfordwest, with the exception of 
one, had increased during the past year; 
there being, in the five schools con- 
nected with the Union, an addition of 
60 scholars and 18 teachers. The schools 
in the country, taken collectively, have 
also experienced an increase of 347 
ccpelars. In the schools connected eo 
is Society, there are, at present, 
less than x6 teachers, who have under 
their care about 2540 children. Some 
pleasing facts were stated, and ministers 
of different denominations pleaded the 
cause of religious instruction with con~ 
siderable effect. This Anniversary was 
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attended with every demonstration of 
gnanimity, and could hardly fail to ex- 
cite renewed zeal in promoting the ob- 
jects of this Institution. 

Refuge for the Destitute—A General 
Court of & Governors of this extensive 


and useful Institution was held at the . 


of London Tavern, on Thursday, 
the 25th July; Edward Forster, Esq., 
the Treasurer, in the chair. 

It is well known to be the object of 
this benevolent Society, to provide a 
place of refuge for persons discharged 
from prisons or the hulks, for criminal 
or deserted females, and for others who, 
though willing to work, are from loss 
of character often unable to procure an 
honest maintenance. To many such un- 
happy persons an asylum has been af- 
foriied, work has been found for them, 
and on conducting themselves well, 
situations, suitable to their respective 
abilities, have been provided. 

The Report was read by the Trea- 
surer, and it stated, that 289 persons 
hal been under the protection of thie 
Committee, in the various branches of 
the Institution, during the last six 
months ; and that of these 140 had been 

: for, by sending them to sea, 

‘placing them under the care of their 
relatives or friends, by apprenticing 
them out to respectable trades, or 

providing for them suitable situa- 


It proceeded to enumerate many cases 
of persons of both sexes, who have been 
recommended as servants and appren- 
tices, who conduct themselves in a most 
exeniplaty and creditable manner. And 
the Committee conceive it to be one of 
‘the most ‘favourable testimonials that can 
be'addueced in behalf of the Institution, 
that ‘its objects are in succession readily 
received into respectable families. 

It seems~to be usual, especially at the 
Female Establishment, to hold an Annual 
Festival, to which all the young women 
‘who have received the benefits of the 
Justitution, and have been restored to 
Wirtuous ‘society, are invited. This en- 
Yertainment was held in the ‘beginning 
of \the present month, when thirty-six 
young women visited the Refuge, all of 
Whom acknowledged that Asylum as the 
tole ‘astrument of their present well- 
being, and of their future expectations. 
The whole of them .were known to be 
living in honest and industrious habits ; 
and a8’a_proof of BO que for be- 
nefits received, they made a subscription 
pool ge — the eccasion, 

mted to the Treasurer 
a gloss, the sum 
interesting account was also given 
of the benefits conferred on many of the 
» some of whom have been 


the world, wherein 
sm honest subsistence ; and several sent 
















into foreign countries, to the West In- 
dies, to the Cape of Good Hope, to 
Algoa Bay, and to Van Dieman’s Land, 
concerning the whole of whom a very 
favourable account was read. 

In reviewing the general results of their 
endeavours to carry into effect the salu- 
tary provisions of the Institution, the 
Committee congratulated the General 
Court upon its success: they still, how- 
ever, lamented a deficiency of pecuniary 
resources, appealing to a aumane and 
discerning public for that generous aid, 
which may enable them, if not to open 
wider the path of restoration to the pe- 
nitent criminal, to save them at least 
from the mortification of contracting the 
present compass of their efforts. 


Surrey Mission —On Tuesday, Aug. 6, 
a neat chapel was opened at Pains or 
Pends Hill, in the parish of Limpsfield, 
under the patronage of the above Society, 
when three sermons were preached; that 
in the morning by Mr. Jackson, of 
Stockwell, from 2 Chron. xvii. 9, 10; 
that in the afternoon by Mr. Innes, of 
Camberwell, from Jeremiah xxxi. 193 
and that in the evening by Mr. May, of 
Croydon, from 2 Chron. vii. 15, 16. 
The devotional parts of the service were 
conducted by Messrs. Upton, senior, 
Chapman of Dorman’s Land, Chapman 
of Hurstmanceaux, Stanger of Bessel’s. 
Green; and J. A. Dubourg, the Co 
Missionary in this district. It must af- 
ford sincere pleasure to every friend to the 
Redeemer’s cause to know that. this és 
the fifth place of worship which has been 
built by the friends of the Surrey Mission 
Society within the last two years, and 
that it is in contemplation to build seve- 
ral more in other remote hamlets, where 
the people are saying, “‘ Come over and 
help us.”’ 

[We usually reserve all notices relat- 
ing to the opening or rebuilding of Meet- 
ings, until the close of the year, when we 
—— them in regular alphabetical or- 
der. in the present instance, we have de- 
parted from our general plan, that we 
may hold out to active imitation the la- 
bours of this estimable association.] 


Qn Thursday, July 18th, ‘Mr. James 
Roberts, late of Hoxton, was set apart as 
of the recently formed - 

dent church at Melton Mowbray, Leices- 


tershire. 

Mr. Webb, of Leicester, cin 
the service by prayer and reading 
Scriptures ; ‘the Rev. J. Hooper, A.M. 
Classical Tutor of Hoxton A 'y, 
stated the nature of a Gospel church, and 
put the usual questions ; Mr. Gawthorn, 
of Derby, offered up the ordination 3 
Dr. Harris, Theological Tutor of Hoxton 
LY: gps the charge; the Rev. 
Robert Hall, A.M. of Leicester, preached 
tothe people ; and Mr. ‘Hartley, of Lut- 
terworth, concluded with prayer. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 
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The Editors will feel obliged to Literary Gentlemen and Publishers for the cons 
munication of Notices (post paid) suited to this Department of the Lonpow Curistiay 


InstTRUCTOR. 
~~; 


WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


In the Press, a second edition of Me- 
moirs and Select Remains of an only Son. 
By the Rev. T. Durant. In two vols. 12mo. 

Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots, with 
Anecdotes of the Coart of Henry the Se- 
cond, daring her Residence in France. 
By Miss Benger. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

Sixteen Practical Sermons, by the Rev. 
Richard Postlethwaite. [In 8vo. 

A fourth edition of Short Discourses, to 
be read in Families. By the Rev. W. Jay. 
In four vols. Svo. 

Sketches of Sermons, by their respec- 
tive Authors. Vol. 4. 

A new edition of the Saxon Chronicle, 
with an English Translation and Notes. By 
the Rev. J. Ingram. In 4to. 

Mr. Artis is ing for publication a 
Series of Plates, illastrative of recent Dis- 
coveries and excavated Remaius of a Ro- 
man Town at Castor, near Petersburgh. 

An Encyclopedia of Agriculture, on the 
plan of Mr. Loudoun’s Encyclopedia of 
Gardening. In one large volume 8vo. 

Military Memoirs of the Great Civil 
War, being the Military Memoirs of Jobn 
Gwynne ; and an Account of the Eari of 
Glencairn’s Expedition, in the years 
1653-4, are printiog in a quarto volume. 

ee eens - 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


A Selection of Hymns, compiled and 
original, intended as a Supplement to the 
ms asd Hymns of hig &c. ar- 
ranged according to the ks, and adapt- 
ed to nearly One Thousand Texts of Sort - 
tore; by E. Parsons, T. Scales, and R.W: 
Hamilton of Leeds. -18mo. common paper 
3s.; royal, fine edit. 4s. 
Miscellaneous Questions, principally re- 





lating to English History and Biography, 
By the late William Butler. 4s. > to 

Geographical Exercises in the New Tee 
tament. By the same Author. 5s. 6d. 

A new edition of the. Memoirs of the 
Rev. Thos. Brand, edited by the Rev. W. 
Chaplin. 2s. 6d. 

Fraternal Advice, being an Exhortation 
to the Rev. John Pearce, on his Ordination 
at Wrexham, by the Rev. J. B. Pearce, of 
Clavering, Essex. is. 

Dr. Winter’s Faneral Sermon for the 

Rev. S. Newton of Witham. 1s. 6d. 
* Innes’s (Rev. J. B.) Sermon before the 
Friends of Homerton Academy, with an 
Address on laying the new Foundation-stone 
by Dr. Winter. 2s. 

Winter’s (Dr.) Funeral Sermon for Mr. 
Goulty of Henley. 1s. 6d. 

On Protestant Nonconformity. By Jo 
siah Conder. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Seaman’s Prayer Book, select 
chiefly from the Book of Common Praytt, 
and adapted to the worship of God at Sea; 
also a Collection of Psalms and Hymns for 
the use of Seamen. 18mo. 2s. 6d. boand. 

Lectures on some important Dectrines of 
the Gospel. By T. Raffles, LL.D. 12mo. 
7s. boards. 

Observations on the Metrical Version of 
the Psalms, by Sternhold, Hopkins, and 
others. By Rey, H. J. Todd, M.A. F.S.A. 
8vo. 4s. boards. 

Six Village Sermons on some of. the Re- 
lative Duties. By Rev. Edward Bereii, 
M.A. 12mo. 1s. 6d. sewed. 

An Accoant of the Abipones, an Eques- 
trian People in the interior of S. America. 
Translated from the original Latin of M. 
Dobrizhoffer, one of the Ex-Jesuits, 2% 
years Missionary in Paraguay. 3 vols. 810. 
£1. 16s. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Communications have been received this month from Rev. Messrs. Philip—W. Scott 
—Thornton— Balmer—- Blackburne—G. Redford—Ryley. 
Also from Messrs. Jas. Burn—-L. L.—J****, &o. &c. 





We hope that we shall shortly have it in our power to present our Readers with a= 
able Memoir of the late highly respected Mr Newton, of Witham. 

Our friend Amicus B. is informed, that as there were two Sosias and two Kings of 
Brentford, so we had unluckily two correspondents with the same siguatare. 

An answer has been forwarded to Mr. Walmesley in the way pointed out. 
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